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UCH writing ease, such dependability 
never before existed in any pen. Only 
now have new materials made them possible, 
14 precision advances mark the new “‘51”’, 
With it, writing is gliding. Even filling be- 
comes a pleasure —quick and sure. You see 
the ink level. There’s a new guard against 
leaking—even at the highest flight levels. 
But these are only a few of new 51's ad- 
vantages. To learn the full story, try the new 
pen now at your Parker dealer’s. Choose 
yours—for keeping or giving—from 7 rich 
colors and black, Custom points. 
Pens, $13.50 up. Pencils, $6.75 up. Sets, 
from $19.75, The Parker Pen Company, 
Janesville, Wis., U. S. A.; Toronto, Can. 
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NEW FOTO-FILL FILLER— Makes 
pen filling easy, sure. 
NEW VISIBLE INK SUPPLY— 
Lets you check ink level. 
NEW PLI-GLASS RESERVOIR— 
30-year life expectancy. 
NEW EXCLUSIVE INK FLOW 
GOVERNOR—Assures steady, 
no-skip line. 
NEW 5-LAYER INSULATION— 
Guards against temperature 
changes that cause leaking. 
NEW HI-FLITE LEAK PREVEN- 
TION —‘‘Aero-metric con- 
trol” safeguard. 
NEW WRITING MILEAGE—Up 
to 25°%% more per filling. 
NEW PLATHENIUM-TIPPED 
POINT—Gives magical writ- 
ing smoothness. 
NEW "LIVE METAL" CLIP— 
Keeps its spring. Can’t lose 
grip on pocket or purse. 

. . . 


5 other significant advances 
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Wise truck buyers look 





under the truck?! 


to see FAMOUS TIMKEN-DETROIT FEATURES 


HEAVY-DUTY GEARING 







have increased root diameter. Splines are short- 
ened for increased length of body and uniform 
distribution of twisting stresses. Graduated hard- 
ness and shot-peening add extra toughness to 
these modern shafts. 


From front bumper to rear clearance lights, America’s 
trucks today are better than ever before—faster, stronger 
and more dependable. yx Of all their modern features, 
none contributes more to improved performance than the 
Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles that carry, move and stop 
the load. Here you find Hypoid Gearing—the new, 
modern gearing for medium- and heavy-duty trucks that 
provides greater strength and torque capacity—steps up 
schedules—cuts maintenance costs. yx If you’re looking for 
dependability—look under the next trucks you buy. Look 
for Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles with Hypoid Gearing! 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE FAMOUS TIMKEN 


Here is the first authoritative story of Hypoid Gearing. This informative 
20-page Timken-Detroit booklet explains in detail the advantages of 
Hypoid’s bigger, stronger, offset pinion—greater number of teeth in contact 
—larger bearings—and many other features offered only by Hypoid Gearing. 
If you build, buy or operate trucks, send for your free copy today! 


“TORSION-FLOW” SHAFTS —Timken-Detroit shafts are the strongest 
made for each spline diameter! ““Torsion-Flow’’ forging makes the 
grain structure conform to the shaft profile. 16 slant-sided splines 


like these for improving performance and cutting costs! 





SPRING-FLEX POWER SHIFT—This exclusive built-in shifting 
mechanism for Timken-Detroit Two-Speed Axles is simple, 
ruggedly constructed and proved by years of dependable, 
cost-saving operation. Powered relay-spring actuation insures 
positive yet cushioned shift to preselected gear ratio. No 
declutching is required. 
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A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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AUTOMATIC HOME HEATING EQUIPMENT 
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BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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Golden retrievers: “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here!” 


Lens Hounds 


We feel that photographer Rustan ‘s a 
sissy (Newsweek, Feb. 14). He had only 
seven puppies and couldn’t even line them 
up. Attached is a picture of a litter of ten 
golden retriever puppies under eight weeks 
old which shows the Samoyeds how it is 
done . . . Since goldens always produce 
large litters, the task is usually the same. 
Could it be that golden retrievers are 
brighter dogs? 

REINHARD M. BiscHOFF 


Lorelei Hill Kennels 
New Milford, Conn, 


Post Figures 


In the Jan. 31 issue of Newsweek, page 
52, your editors added a footnote to an arti- 
cle about The New York Post Home News 
reporting its circulation at 253,848 .. . The 
last report of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions puts The Post Home News circulation 
at more than 360,000... 


T. O. THACKREY 
Publisher 


New York Post Home News 
New York City 


NewsweEEx’s figures, taken from the 1948 
edition of the Editor & Publisher Yearbook, 
were for the parent New York Post only. 
Including Home News readers, combined 
circulation is 367,552. 


Degrees of Honor 


. . The new sheriff of Multnomah 
County, Ore. . . . Mike Elliott (NEwsweEeEx, 
Jan. 3), has never had a dishonorable dis- 
charge. You had better get a better source 
for your information... 


Mrs. M. L. Exuiotr 
Portland, Ore. 


Mike Elliott was returned to civilian life 
from the Marine Corps in October 1941 with 
a bad-conduct discharge, which was subse- 
quently changed to discharge under honor- 
able conditions. Newsweex erred in calling 
his original discharge dishonorable. 


Credit Where Credit... 


In your Jan. 3 issue you devote a good 
deal of space to the uncovering of the error 
in justice applied to Clarence Boggie. From 
your article it would appear that Don Mag- 
nuson of The Seattle Times applied his 
talents to this case and eventually gained a 
pardon from Governor Wallgren for Clar- 
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ence Boggie. Argosy magazine for Septem- 
ber 1948 devoted an article to this case. . . 
[Under the heading] Court of Last Resort, 
they prove that the entire Clarence Boggie 
case has been cleared through the efforts of 
Erle Stanley Gardner and operatives of his 
own choosing... 


W. A. STEVENS 
Arcadia, Calif, 


> I have been getting a lot of ribbing... 
regarding the story which appeared in your 
Press section of the Jan. 3 issue in which 
Don Magnuson, reporter on The Seattle 
Times, was given all the credit for getting 
Clarence Boggie out of prison after thirteen 
years’ imprisonment on a charge of murder 
for which he was not guilty . . . 

Magnuson came into the case when he re- 
ceived a letter from a New York friend of 
Boggie’s sometime in 1947 or 1948, and I 
know he interviewed Boggie about a year 
ago when he was at the Washington State 
Penitentiary . .. However, The Seattle Times 
did not print anything until Argosy had 
broken the ice and got the state to make its 
investigation. 

There is no denying that the statewide 
publicity through The Seattle Times did a 
great deal toward influencing the governor 
and that the investigation by Magnuson re- 
vealed additional facts. Don Magnuson did 
an excellent job both investigating and writ- 
ing, but my point is that I think Boggie 
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Upside-down tires carry 


Paul Bunyan loads 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in tires 


Po BUNYAN, mythical logging 
hero, is said to have carried logs 
the size of those shown here, out of 
the woods by the arm load. Until re- 
cently, hauling such logs was a job 
for locomotives. Special track had to 
be built through the mountains. 
_ They tried trucking. Often tires 
oroke down under the terrific loads (as 
nigh as 36 tons on private roads). And 
the tires that worked best on the rutted 
‘ogging roads overheated and failed 
when they hit the pavement. 

When B. F. Goodrich engineers 
rackled the problem, they designed 
vhat you might call an “upside-down” 


tire. Ordinarily, to protect a tire against 
bruising, tire men put “breakers” — 
short plies insulated with rubber—on 
top tie regular plies in the body of 
the tire. In this tire, they put some 
of the “breakers” at the bottom of 
the plies. This simple, but new idea 
added extra bruise protection without 
bulk. Then they put on a special 
tread that gives both long wear and 
traction. 

The result is a combination tire 
with more bruise resistance and greater 
traction than a highway tire, and one 
that is cooler running and longer 
wearing than an off-the-road tire. 


This tire has solved loggers’ prob- 
lems. It has proved ideal for farmers, for 
oil field trucks, dump trucks—for any 
off-and-on-the-highway service. Like 
all BFG truck tires, it has the added 
protection of the nylon shock shield 
in tires with 8 or more plies. Before 
you buy truck tires, see the BFG man. 
Ask him about the latest tire improve- 
ments. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Tout Tits 
B. F. Goodrich 





A New Beacon of Hospitality 


an, 


~ 


PARK 


y ’ = aR P- 7 
on New York’s famous Skyline! 


PARK 


_ SHERATON® 


Chicago Sheraton 


Penn-Sheraton 
Philadelphia 


One of New York’s largest and newest hotels now proudly 
displays the SHERAT N Hallmark of Hospitality. It is 
the PARK SHERATON (formerly the Park Central) — 
with 1600 spacious outside rooms — at 56th St., two 
blocks west of 5th Ave. and close to Central Park. 


The PARK SHERATON will reflect impressively the spirit 
of the new ownership... . 
ful, expert service . .. fine food . . . and an atmosphere 
of social leadership. It will become the smart urbane address 


Quick report on room availabilities, instant confirmation 


by Teletype. 


for living in New York City . . . Television in every room. 


For reservations at the new PARK SHERATON, as in all 
22 cities listed, simply contact your nearest Sheraton hotel. 


sincere hospitality . . . thought- 
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Detroit Sheraton 













Washington Sheraton 























BOSTON 


PROVIDENCE 
NEW YORK 


The Copley Ploze 
The Sheraivn 
Sheraton - Biltmore 
The Park Sheraton 
The Sheraton 
The Russell 
The Sheraton 
Penn - Sheraton 
NEWARK 
The Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton - Belvedere 


PHILADELPHIA 





SHERATON HOTELS 







THE HALLMARK 








“affalo Sheraton 


' OF HOSPITALITY 


CHICAGO The Sheraton BUFFALO 

ST. LOUIS The Sheraton DETROIT The Sheraton 
PITTSBURGH The Sheraton WASHINGTON The Sheraton 
ROCHESTER The Sheraton AUGUSTA, Ga. Sheraton-Bon Ait 


BROOKLINE, Mass 
WORCESTER, Mass. 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
NEW BRITAIN, Conn 
ANNAPOLIS, Md. 


The Beaconsfield 
The Sheraton 
The Sheraton 
The Sheraton 
The Sheraton 

Carvel Hall 








SHERATON RESORT HOTELS. 


DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. 
Sheraton Plaza 
RANGELEY, Me. 
Rangeley Lakes Hotel 


The Sheraton 
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would still be in prison if we had not inter- 
ested Erle Stanley Gardner. 
W. A. GILBERT 


Rector 
St. Paul’s Church 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


>... WITHOUT MEANING TO MINIMIZE OR 
DETRACT ONE IOTA FROM THE WELL-DE- 
SERVED CREDIT YOU HAVE GIVEN SEATTLE 
TIMES REPORTER DON MAGNUSON IN YOUR 
JAN. 3 ISSUE, I WISH TO SAY THAT IN MY 
OPINION IT WAS THE SPLENDID TEAMWORK 
OF DON MAGNUSON, ARGOSY MAGAZINE, 
THE SEATTLE TIMES, ERLE STANLEY GARD- 
NER, RAYMOND SCHINDLER AND ASSOCI- 
ATES, WARDEN TOM SMITH, REVERENDS 
GILBERT AND HORNELL, MY OWN ASSIST- 
ANT EDWARD J. LEHAN, AND PERHAPS 
OTHERS WHOM AT THIS WRITING I MAY 
HAVE INADVERTENTLY OVERLOOKED, 
WHICH RESULTED IN THE PARDON OF 
CLARENCE BOGGIE.,... 
SMITH TROY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL SIATE OF WASH- 
INGTON 
OLYMPIA, WASH. 


Inaugural Gown 


Thank you for your wonderful article 
about me in the Jan. 24 issue, but may I 
please correct an error? The photograph you 
published was an unfinished replica and not 
Mrs. Truman’s completed dress. The original 
was in Washington at that time. 

Moe. Poa 

New York City 


End Result 
Out of pure curiosity, please tell what 
happened to the attacker in the jujitsu les- 
son (NEwsweEEk, Jan. 24)? You say: “These 
policewomen at Peel House are about to see 
what happens . . .” How about showing us? 
Rev. JoseEpH V. SCHRYNEN 
Cristobal, Canal Zone 













































































Keystone 


Law (plus jujitsu) always triumphs 
Newsweek, February 28, 1949 
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as cool its building. 

The new plant of the Portland 
Oregonian has one of the world’s 
largest applications of the “heat 
pump”... in which ground water is 
used to furnish heat or get rid of heat. 

It’s big news, too, when your cus- 
tomers, clients, guests, employees, 
learn you have provided modern air 
conditioning for their comfort. 

So take a tip from the Portland 
Oregonian whose architect and en- 
gineer selected Worthington equip- 
ment. You’ll find a Worthington air 





It’s perfectly balanced—all compo- 
nents made by Worthington itself.* 
Ask your nearest Worthington 
distributor (in Classified Telephone 
Book) to show you why Worthing- 
ton’s over-50-year experience in air 
conditioning and refrigeration means 
there’s more worth in Worthington. 
Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Air Conditioning and 
Refrigeration Div., Harrison, N. J. 


*Worthington makes more of the vital innards 
—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—than any other one manufacturer. 
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ARCHITECT: PIETRO BELUSCHI 
ENGINEER: J. DONALD KROEKER 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION cs 












































BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY 





@ One hundred years ago, a little group of foresighted men obtained a charter 

for the twelve-mile Aurora Branch Railroad. From that humble beginning (on February 

12, 1849) has grown the present Burlington system—11,000 miles of railroad, serving fourteen 
great states. Rich in the pioneering tradition, the Burlington has contributed many 
important innovations in railroading ... from the first railway post office (1862) to 
America’s first diesel-powered, streamlined train (1934) and the first Vista-Dome car (1945). 
The 35,000 men and women of the Burlington Lines are proud of its past progress 

and its present achievements. But they are more interested in the future. 

The Burlington’s first century, eventful and productive, lies behind us. 

Ahead is a new horizon . . . a new challenge . . . a new opportunity 

—to serve more people better through the years to come. 


BURLINGTON LINES 








Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 

Fort Worth and Denver City Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
Burlington-Rock Island Railroad 


coil 
Through its 22 principal gateways and Everywhere West 


i urlington 
more than 200 interchange points, the BURLINGTON 


serves as an essential link between railroads from © : j | Route | 
the East, West, North, and South. Sentilles 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 
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kor Your Information 


CLINIC COPIES: We’ve recently received what seems to be 
the ultimate accolade for something or other. From Nanga- 
mancalam, South India, a corre- 
spondent for the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America has 
filed a report entitled “Healing by 
the Roadside.” It has this to say 
about a traveling clinic operated 
by the staff of Vallore Medical 
College: “Sometimes the prescrip- 


CPD tion is for some salve, which the 
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dispenser hands out, wrapped in 
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I a sheet torn from NEWSWEEK... 
Its slick surface is the best 
available substitute for a medically sterile ointment jar!” 


KREMLIN CRUSADE: To observers of the Cardinal Minds- 
zenty case, it’s obvious that his conviction was just another 
step in Communism’s concerted crusade against religion. 
Terry Ferrer, Religion Editor, with an assist from Foreign 
Affairs Director Joseph B. Phillips, has traced the complex 
pattern of this crusade on page 70. 


BROTHERHOOD AND THE RED CROSS: Brotherhood 
Week (Feb. 20 to 27), sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians & Jews, Inc., “to promote justice, amity, 
understanding, and cooperation among Protestants, Cath- 
olics, and Jews,” is a fitting complement to the annual 
American Red Cross fund-raising drive which gets under 
way March 1. President Truman in a Brotherhood Week 
message said: “Let us join as a united people to serve with 
diligence . . .” That certainly goes for the Red Cross too. 
This year’s goal of $60,000,000 is to provide the national 
organization and its 3,746 chapters with funds for disaster 
relief, for service to the armed forces and veterans, and for 
promoting the health and safety of the less fortunate at 
home and abroad. The recent work performed by the Red 
Cross in alleviating the suffering of blizzard victims was a 
humanitarian service in the true spirit of brotherhood. 


SAME NETWORK, NEW TIME: Although Newsweex’s 
Sunday television shows over the DuMont Television Net- 
work have produced exclusive interviews with top-rank 
government officials, it’s taken some tugging and hauling to 
get Washingtonians into a studio on a week end evening. 
Even so, Newsweek Looks at the News has introduced such 
authorities as W. Averell Harriman, Tom Clark, and Robert 
A. Taft. Now that the time has been switched to Monday 
from 8 to 8:30 p.m. EST, over DuMont, Newsweex’s 
“talent staff” expects an easier task in arranging discussions 
of important subjects with important people. 


THE COVER: The formal announce- 
ment of the Atlantic pact will mean 
American coordination with the 
Western union defense organization 
set up by England, France, and the 
Benelux nations. Field Marshal Vis- 
count Montgomery, chief of the 
Western union military staff, has 
been working on defense plans at 
headquarters in London and at Fontainebleau, the advance 
planning base for the Western union military staff. For a 
report on what the El] Alamein victor has been able to ac- 
complish thus far on what may be his last assignment, see 
page 26 (photo by Keystone). 
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MORE MESSAGES... without more wires 


Federal Carrier Systems “Multiply” Telephone and 


Telegraph Channels — Electronically — Over Existing Lines 


Without raising new poles or stringing new wire, here’s how telephone operating com- 
panies, railroads, pipelines, public utilities and other enterprises are expanding their 
communication systems. Compact, economical “carrier” equipment makes it possible to 
send and receive more than one telephone conversation or telegraph message, or a 
combination of both, over the same pair of wires at the same time. Federal Telephone 
and Radio Corporation—I T & T’s manufacturing associate in the United States—offers 


a complete line of dependable telephone and telegraph carrier systems . . . to solve 


present day expansion problems in communications. 
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What's Behind Today’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 








Capital Straws 
Truman’s health-insurance proposals 
are being held up by last-minute Ad- 
ministration disputes over details. A 
Presidential message outlining the plan 
was originally scheduled to Congress 
in January but is still being drafted . . . 
Gordon Gray, Assistant Secretary of 
the Army, may be stepped up to be an 
assistant to Defense Secretary Forrestal 
. Robert Denham, National Labor 
Relations Board general counsel, says 
he has no intention of quitting and will 
fight any move to oust him . . . Lewis 
Douglas may ask to retire as ambassador 
to Britain. He will be urged to stay at 
his post until the ECA makes more 
progress . . . General Hershey, director 
of Selective Service, is feuding with 
the National Security Resources Board 
over how the manpower problem should 
be handled in event of national emer- 
gency. Both Hershey and the NSRB are 
making their own plans to tell each civil- 
ian when and where he’s to work and 


what he'll do. 


Navy Turnover 

Most of the top civilian staff of the 
Navy Department may be changed within 
the next several months. Truman already 
has accepted the resignations of Assistant 
Secretary Andrews and Assistant Secre- 
tary Brown and has appointed successors. 
Under Secretary Kenney is in poor health 
and must strictly limit the time he spends 
at his office. Secretary Sullivan may get 
another Federal post or retire from gov- 
ernment service and go back to his law 
practice, 


White House Liaison 

Although White House liaison with 
the Capitol has greatly improved since 
the 80th Congress, top government offi- 
cials still find it alarmingly deficient. 
Several major committees have been 
handed Administration bills they don’t 
like and are rewriting them so extensively 
that Truman may not be willing to ac- 
cept the resulting drafts. This raises the 
possibility that Truman may have to 
veto some measures sponsored by “friend- 
ly” committees—a prospect that can be 
awkward. 


Hoover Incident 
Herbert Hoover was dissatisfied when 


he first saw the proposed format for the 
reports of his committee for government 
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reorganization, He called in his staff 
and ordered it changed. Staff members 
explained that reprinting probably would 
delay release of the reports, but Hoover 
was adamant. A staff executive put off 
the reprint order for a day, hoping for 
an opportunity to reopen the matter. In- 
stead, Hoover looked him up and told him 
to forget it. Then he added slyly: “The 
President just called to tell me that he 
liked our first report, and he was pleased 
with the format because he found it so 
easy to read.” 


Barkley’s Pension 

It isn’t generally known, but Vice 
President Barkley now is eligible to draw 
a Civil Service pension of about $7,000 
a year. He’s made no move to get the 
pension, but whenever he does it will be 
made effective the day he took the oath 
as Vice President. In that office Barkley 
is exempt from the Civil Service retire- 
ment system. Since he’s 71, he’s im- 
mediately eligible for a full pension based 
on his 35 years of service in Congress. 


National Notes 

Congress is moving so slowly on Tru- 
man’s program that some members are 
proposing a new name for the “Fair 
Deal.” They call it: “The No Deal”... 
Mon Wallgren, Truman’s crony, hasn't 
given up his ambition to be in the 
Cabinet. He wants to do a good job with 
the National Security Resources Board 
and make the Cabinet in a year... 
Truman may risk alienating further sup- 
port from Southerners in Congress by 
sending up a special message on the hot 
tidelands-oil issue. Most representatives 
of Gulf Coast states are opposed to 
Federal control of offshore oil reserves 
. . . The unemployment scare has re- 
sulted in a sharp increase in the number 
of persons seeking government jobs. 
Some Washington agencies report that 
applications for Civil Service positions 
are running 25% above last year. 
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Trends Abroad 

U.S. and British diplomats are work- 
ing quietly to bring Yugoslavs and Aus- 
trians together in the current Austrian 
treaty negotiations in London . . . Sweden 
will almost certainly turn down any 
invitation to conclude a nonaggression 
pact with Russia . . . The number of 
Germans fleeing from the Soviet zone 
into the Western zones of Germany is 
now 20,000 a month, Last month 8,000 
of them reached the Ruhr to hunt jobs 
... The U.S. has begun the delivery of 


fighter planes which Iran contracted for 
last year, They are being flown from 
Germany. 


Shekels for Israel 

The silver shekels of Old Testament 
days will soon be circulating again in 
Palestine. Israeli officials plan to base 
a new coinage system on shekels and 
gerahs—first adopted about 140 B.C. by 
Simon Maccabaeus, These coins have not 
been minted since A.D. 132-35, when 
a Hebrew revolt against the Romans 
failed. The new Israeli coins will be 
minted in Britain under a contract with 
Imperial Chemical Industries and will 
revive two of thé old coinage emblems: 
a bunch of grapes and a lamp with seven 
wicks, 


Soviet Policy Split 

Diplomatic reports from Berlin indicate 
a policy conflict within the Soviet high 
command in Germany. Marshal Sokoloy- 
sky favors drastic measures for the com- 
plete Sovietization of Eastern Germany. 
But Semeonoff, his political adviser, be- 
lieves the Kremlin should  soft-pedal 
Soviet radicalism, promise a united Ger- 
many, and concentrate on promoting 
Communism in Western Germany. Al- 
though Sokolovsky’s views are shared by 
the military, it is believed that Moscow 
has already given the green light to 
Semeonoff. 


Dutch Misgivings 

The Dutch aren’t happy about General 
Montgomery’s plan for defense of West- 
ern Europe along a line drawn from the 
Netherlands seacoast to the Alps. It means 
they'd have to take the full shock on the 
northern hinge, which proved so vulner- 
able in the last war. Moreover, their con- 
tributions in men, planes, and ships would 
conflict with their involvements in Asia. 
On the other hand, the Belgians report- 
edly welcome a chance to raise new di- 
visions because of growing unemploy- 
ment. Until the Atlantic pact is signed, 
however, virtually the whole Western- 
union defense scheme remains on paper 
only. 


Turkish Jitters 

The Turks are growing uneasy be- 
cause the Western Powers have advised 
them not to seek admission to the 
North Atlantic pact. As a Russian neigh- 
bor that has repeatedly rejected Kremlin 
demands, Turkey least of all wants to 
find itself isolated from the Western bloc. 
Ankara spokesmen several months ago 
urged the West to count Turkey in on 
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future plans to establish collective se- 
curity against Soviet expansion. These 
officials acknowledge that Turkey does 
not qualify geographically for the At- 
lantic pact but point out that neither 
does Italy, which is being considered. 
Consequently, there’ is renewed talk of 
a Mediterranean bloc, first discussed 
about eighteen months ago. It would 
include Turkey, Greece, Italy, France, 
and later, when it proves acceptable, 
Spain. In this way sponsors of the plan 
hope to link non-Atlantic pact countries 
to the West. 


Moseow and Tito 

Washington diplomats see evidence 
that Moscow’s strategy for destroying 
Marshal Tito is based on three assump- 
tions: (1) The Kremlin will cut off so 
much of Yugoslavia’s trade with Russia 
and the satellites that Tito will turn to the 
West to keep the national economy going; 
(2) as part of the price of Western trade, 
Tito probably will have to make political 
concessions but even so won't be able to 
make up for trade losses in Eastern Eu- 
rope, and (3) the Yugoslav people will be 
so outraged by resulting economic hard- 
ships and political compromises that they 
will overthrow Tito’s regime—especially 
if given expert help from Russia. 


Middle East Plan 

British Foreign Secretary Bevin has 
seized up on Truman’s plan for assist- 
ance to undeveloped areas as a possibility 
for the Mediterranean. He hopes that 
with the aid of U. S. investment funds, an 
outlet can be found for Italy’s surplus 
labor to develop Arab countries under a 
sort of Middle East private-enterprise 
Marshall plan. This might, he feels, take 
some of the sting from Italy’s surrender 
of its colonies and also assuage the Arabs 
over the Israeli situation. 
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Gas and Oil Prices 

An almost overnight change from 
shortage to surplus has the domestic oil 
industry worried over the heavy flow of 
foreign oil built up during the past sev- 
eral years. It reached a record-breaking 
645,000 barrels daily during December. 
Under pressure from big oil-producing 
states, which have begun cutting back 
their daily production quotas, major im- 
porting companies have started reducing 
shipments. Because these imports cannot 
be halted immediately and stocks of 
crude petroleum and its products are 
building up, indications point to a gen- 
eral drop in oil prices in the near future. 
Crude price cuts would likely bring a re- 
duction in gasoline prices. 


Aviation Notes 

Portions of a secret study of atomic 
propulsion for aircraft made for the 
Atomic Energy Commission by the Mas- 
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sachusetts Institute of Technology (Peri- 
scope, Jan. 3) soon will be released for 
publication. Already in the hands of Air 
Force experts, it forecasts successful use 
of atomic engines in aircraft in the fore- 
seeable future and stresses the need of a 
new source of fuel for possible global air 
missions . . . The AF’s first compound 
jet-rocket interception fighter, the Re- 
public XF-91, is scheduled to fly any day 
now at Muroc, Calif. Besides the jet en- 
gine, it has four rockets to provide tre- 
mendous climbing spurts when needed 
. . . The Hoover commission boosted the 
long-standing idea of carrying all first- 
class mail by air with a finding that in 
certain instances mail could be carried 
cheaper in planes than by rail . . . The 
three Lockheed Constellations recently 
bought by the Navy will be made into 
“flying intelligence—early warning cen- 
ters,” using secret radar equipment. 


Blizzards and Crops 

Snowstorms over the nation’s major 
corn- and wheat-producing areas have 
been severe but they've brightened the 
crop outlook for the year. Because of the 
ample stored-up moisture, agricultural 
forecasters now are betting on a wheat 
crop about equal to last year’s and figure 
the corn crop will be at least the third 
largest in history. Unfavorable weather 
at corn-planting time or later on could 
lower these prospects, but at least there 
seems no possibility of a crop failure. 


Business Footnotes 

Business economists are watching 
metals prices for signs of weakness. 
Paints, chemicals, building materials, 
fuels, and other industrial price groups 
already are softening in line with the 
traditional pattern whereby nonfarm 
prices come down after farm prices drop 
... There’s growing pressure in Congress 
for loosening up somewhat on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s Regulation W, 
which puts the damper on installment 
buying . . . CIO President Philip Murray 
is sharpening an ax for the Les Angeles 
Industrial Union Council, one of the last 
big-city CIO bodies still under Commu- 
nist control . . . Democratic Senate lead- 
ers intend to defer action on the St. 
Lawrence Seaway until next year. That 
would postpone the availability of new 
hydroelectric power until at least 1955 
or 1956 ... The downturn in commodity 
prices, Agriculture officials believe, will 
result in a far greater demand for loans 
from its Commodity Credit Corp. than 
was first estimated. 
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Movie Notes 

Hedy Lamarr and Ray Milland soon 
will be teamed in their first Western pic- 
ture, “Copper Canyon.” It’s a story of 
Colorado mining camps . . . The comics 
Laurel and Hardy are coming back to 


full-length features with top roles in “My 
Darling Is a Kangaroo,” the second film 
to be produced by Texas oilman Glenn 
McCarthy . . . Claude Jarman Jr., boy 
star of “The Yearling,” will play his first 
grown-up role as a young GI in “Battle 
Ground,” a forthcoming M-G-M film 
about the Battle of the Bulge . . . Be- 
cause of a reported tiff between Dolores 
Del Rio and Argentine first lady Eva 
de Perén, Republic replaced Miss Del 
Rio with Adele Mara for the top role 
in “The Avengers,” to be shot in Buenos 
Aires . . . The heavily publicized night- 
club comedians Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis will get their first big movie break 
in “My Friend Irma,” starring Marie Wil- 
son and Diana Lynn. 


Radio Lines 

One reason former stars like Joan 
Davis, Cass Daley, and Vera Vague are 
being by-passed on radio is that they 
won't accept man-chasing roles . . . NBC 
next fall will put on one of radio’s biggest 
promotion drives to attract listeners to 
the network . . . Despite hard-times talk 
in Hollywood, some film and radio stars 
are turning down offers of $2,500 for 
one-minute transcriptions about Plym- 
outh cars for a_radio spot ad campaign 
. . . James Petrillo is chilling the en- 
thusiasm of radio comedians for broad- 
casting by transcription. He'll have his 
musicians’ union ask a transcribed-show 
rate roughly doubling the “live” pay 
scale . . . Standard Brands is canceling 
One Man’s Family, last of its network 
shows, and General Foods may drop 
Meredith Willson and Jack Carson in 
pruning its radio budget . . . Unless the 
ratings on its brace of network shows 
pick up before spring, one of radio’s big- 
gest and oldest sponsors will shift its 
budget from radio to newspaper and 
magazine advertising. It will retain its 
television contracts. 


Book Notes 

Playwright Elmer Rice is starting a 
new novel, his first since “Imperial City” 
in 1937. It will be about the theater . . . 
Maurice Chevalier’s three books of mem- 
oirs, which hit 100,000 sales in France, 
are being translated and compressed into 
one volume for U.S. publication in the 
fall . . . Nicol Smith, author-traveler and 
wartime OSS agent, is writing a book 
about Kashmir to be titled “Golden Door- 
way to Tibet.” Smith toured the area 
during the trouble following the parti- 
tion of India . . . Hector Chevigny, the 
blind radio script writer and author of 
the autobiographical “My Eyes Have 4 
Cold Nose,” soon will bring out a novel 
about a woman evangelist . . . Kent 
Cooper, executive director of the AP, is 
finishing a book expanding his ideas for 
worldwide freedom of the press and free 
speech. It will be titled “The Right to 
Know.” 
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> Senate approval of the North Atlantic security pact, as now 
modified, seems to be a sure thing. The new version stops 
short of a formal precommitment to take military action 
against an aggressor. 


A unanimous vote in the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
favoring the treaty is virtually assured by Secretary Acheson’s 
prior consultations with its members. 


Opponents probably will muster about fifteen votes against 
the treaty, even in its modified form. The old isolationist bloc 
still has this much strength. 


One group in the Senate, led by Lodge of Massachusetts, 
wants to strengthen rather than weaken the language. Its in- 
fluence will serve as a counterweight to the isolationists. 


European signatories don’t like the dilution of the original 
draft but they will accept it. Their position is that something 
is better than nothing. 


> How much will be spent by the U. S. to help rearm its allies 
in the pact is not yet decided. The military planners haven't 
as yet come up with a figure. 

Members of Congress still are talking about a range of 
$1,000,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 for the first year, with the 
Western European nations apportioning the equipment among 
themselves. 


> Bipartisan foreign-policy support appears to be standing up 
under preliminary discussions of the pact in the Senate. But 
it is beginning to show signs of strain. 


Senator Vandenberg is still counseling his colleagues to hold 
partisanship this side of the water’s edge. He thinks the Re- 
publicans can accomplish more as inside advisers to the State 
Department than as outside critics. 

Senator Taft is less enthusiastic about this tactic but so far 
hasn’t challenged it openly. He inclines to the opinion that 
the Republican function, as a minority party, is to constitute 
itself as the opposition on foreign as well as domestic issues. 
Truman and Democratic leaders in Congress will prolong bi- 
partisanship as long as possible. They expect it to last through 
this session but won't be surprised if it breaks down later. 


> Diplomatic pressure on the Russians will be continued and 
intensified before and after the security pact is signed. 

The AFL case against Russian slave labor will be pressed in 
the United Nations. Other points of Soviet vulnerability also 
will be prodded. 

A surprise diplomatic move countering and overshadowing 
the Soviet peace offensive also is possible. It is seriously under 
discussion by top State Department officials. 


> Air Force leaders expect Congress to authorize a 70-group 
12 


Air Force at this session but doubt whether they will get ap- 
propriations for more than 57. 


They plan to concentrate on long-range bombers and to sacri- 
fice tactical plane strength to the extent that appropriations 
fall short of their 70-group goal. 


To piece out their funds, they are working on a jet program 
for B-36s. The plan is to equip conventional bombers with 
auxiliary jet engines to be used for the approach to and get- 
away from targets. 


> Support for Truman’s rent-control bill is fading so fast that 
it will have to be modified drastically if it is to be saved. 

A twelve- or fourteen-month extension rather than the two- 
year extension the President wants seems probable. New 
properties and properties not now controlled probably won't 
be affected by the new bill. 


> Social-security legislation extending benefits to self-em- 
ployed and employes of hospitals and charitable institutions 
but not to farm workers or domestics has a good chance. 


Payroll taxes probably will be stepped up to 1%% effective 
July 1 instead of Jan. 1, when they would go to this figure 
automatically under present law. This will finance improved 
benefits. 


Other tax increases remain unlikely unless the deflationary 
economic trend subsides in the next two months. 


> Truman’s materials-allocation and price- and wage-control 
bill can’t get through in anything like its present form. Parts 
of it may be salvaged if employment turns up again in April. 
But the President is sure to get extension of export-control 
and reciprocal-trade powers and government-reorganization 
authority. 


Legislation to force plant expansion in some of the heavy in- 
dustries by threat of government construction and operation 
hasn't a chance at this session. Even its most enthusiastic ad- 
vocates regard the present drive for it as “educational spade- 
work.” 


> A 75-cent minimum-wage bill can probably get by if 
amendments widening coverage are not tacked on in the 
House or Senate. 

Agitation for a flexible floor, tied to a cost-of-living index, is 
growing, however. Congressmen are receiving a heavy mail 
protesting a flat boost. 


> Southern senators are now confident that they can fight off 
all civil-liberties legislation for the duration of this session. 
Democratic leaders plan to bring an anti-filibuster rules 
change to the floor Feb. 28 and so invite a filibuster. But they 
will interrupt the rules debate for Truman’s bills as the House 
passes them. 

This will make it relatively easy for the Southerners to pre- 
vent a vote on change of rules and thus make consideration 
of the civil-liberties bills impossible. 
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“Business has a big stake 
in the rural South’s great progress!” 


“The sales potential of the 
South, in my opinion, is tre- 
mendous. Since 1940, the 
South’s cash farm income has 
increased from $214 BILLION 
to more than $8 BILLION and 
the South’s rural bank de- 
posits and farm-owned sav- 
ings bonds are up more than 
$5 BILLION. The rural South 
has a brilliant future ahead.”’ 
GEORGE R. STEGE, Jr., Director 


of Sales, Pepsodent Division 
Lever Brothers Company 


*‘Farming has made no greater 
progress in any part of the 
U.S. in the last decade than 
in the South. This progress in 
Southern farming is creating 
new markets, new opportuni- 
ties, new wealth for our na- 


tion, and better living on small 
farms of family size. Business 
everywhere has a big stake in 
the rural South.” 
JOHN L. McCAFFREY 
President, International 
Harvester Company 






















“The 14 Southern states now 
have nearly 2 MILLION elec- 
trified farms, a gain of 1% 
MILLION over 1940. Of the 
electric pumps and other 
equipment we build to aid 
farming and farm living, the 
percentage shipped into the 


South is growing by leaps and 
bounds. The new South is a 
big market for the electrical 
equipment manufacturer.” 


R. H. MORSE, Jr. 
Vice President 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 





H™ YOU adapted your sales 
and advertising plans to 
the enormous, new importance 
of the rural South as a market? 
Here is what three of America’s 
leading business executives say: 


Mr. McCaffrey says: “Busi- 
ness has a big stake in the 
rural South’s great progress!” 


Mr. Stege says: “The sales 
potential of the rural South 
is tremendous!” 


Mr. Morse says: “Our sales to 
Southern farmers are grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds!” 


During the last decade, South- 
ern farm families have made 
record-breaking progress, in 
adopting better farming meth- 
ods and increasing income and 
savings. 

The buying power of the rural 
South is far greater today than 
ever before in history and con- 
tinues to show a steady rise. 

Your advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer is your 
direct route to sales in this 
vast, new, up-and- 
coming market. 
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make public this week for Senate rati- 
fication 

However, there had been speculation 
about the text. Last Monday, Feb. 14, 
another Republican, Forrest C. Donnell 
of Missouri, arose on the Senate floor 
to discuss it. 

On his desk was a copy of Saturday’s 
Kansas City (Mo.) Times, reporting 
that although the proposed treaty rec- 
ognized that only Congress could de- 
clare war, it nevertheless was “a moral 
commitment to fight” if Russia invaded 
any of the European nations signing it. 

“I want to protest, here and now,” 
Donnell said, “against our country being 
made subject to any moral commitment.” 

Patiently, Vandenberg explained that 
there was no commitment in the pact— 
moral or otherwise. He pointed out, more- 
over, that “the . . . facts of life in this 
atomic age today present us with a situa- 
tion in the North Atlantic community 
which inevitably would challenge our in- 
terests if World War III were to start in 
any such fashion as the other two did.” 

Donnell apparently was mollified, but 
now Connally, who had been in the 
cloakroom phoning while Vandenberg 
was talking, insisted on speaking up. 

Horseback Thoughts: [f most 
everyone else had considered the pact a 
defense against Russia, Connally had 
other ideas. “We are not responsible for 
the disagreements that might grow up 
in the countries of Europe,” he asserted. 
“Any European nation might attack an- 
other nation, not merely the one country 
about which we hear so much talk. 

“We want to preserve the peace of the 
world, and we will do all we can to pre- 
serve it. We cannot, however, be Sir 
Galahads, and every time we hear a gun 
fired plunge into war and take sides, 
without knowing what we are doing and 
without knowing the issues involved.” 

That, he said, was his “horseback at- 
titude.” 





Connally: A stumbling block 
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To the Western European 
nations, the implication of 
Connally’s remarks was chill- 
ing (see page 26). As they 
saw it, he considered the 
North Atlantic security pact 
merely a scrap of paper, 
which Congress might choose 
to disregard if war came. 

Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson immediately held a 
conference with Vandenberg 
and Connally, and the Texan 
agreed to modify his position 
slightly in a statement writ- 
ten for him by the depart- 
ment. 

On Wednesday Acheson 
announced that in his opinion 
there were “no real differ- 
ences” between the depart- 





se 








ment and the Senate over 
“the objectives which this government is 
seeking to accomplish.” But in the very 
next breath he indicated that either there 
were “real differences” or else Connally 
hadn’t meant what he said. For the 
Secretary defined “the objectives” of the 
pact in Harry S. Truman’s words as 
“unmistakable proof of the joint de- 
termination of the free countries to 
resist attack from any quarter.” 

It didn’t make things any less con- 
fusing when Mr. Truman said at his 
Thursday press conference that no con- 
fusion existed. However, in conferences 
with the Senate committee and with am- 
bassadors from the North Atlantic gov- 
ernments, Acheson did manage by the 
week end to get the negotiations running 
smoothly again. 

Sen. Robert A. Taft issued a state- 
ment in favor of a pledge of support; 50 
senators who replied to a Washington 
Post poll said they would vote for war 
if Russia attacked any Western European 
government. So Acheson was able to as- 
sure the ambassadors that the pact would 
have teeth. In Oslo the Norwegian Labor 
Party removed one of the last obstacles 
to Norwegian participation in the treaty 
by voting in favor of it. Clearly, the dis- 
ruption which Connally’s “horseback 
opinion” had caused was only temporary. 


CONGRESS: 


Rankin and the Veterans 


John E. Rankin’s tactics last week would 
not have been more highhanded if he had 
summarily fired the other 26 members of 
his House Veterans Affairs Committee. 
For three weeks it had been studying 26 
pensions bills affecting veterans of the 
first and second world wars, It had given 
most attention to the proposals of the 
American Legion and the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars which, whatever their dif- 
ferences, both called for (1) $90-a-month 
pensions for all veterans reaching 65, re- 
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gardless of need, plus (2) a sliding scale 
of benefits, ranging up to $90 a month, 
for all disabled veterans, whether or not 
the disability was connected with service, 

Even the sponsors of the proposals 
didn’t know what the cost would be; they 
weren't interested. The Legion’s suave 
legislative representative, Brig. Gen. John 
Thomas Taylor, refused to be pinned 
down. “Personally, I hesitate to state any 
figures,” he said. Asked whether he had 
tried to calculate the cost, Taylor stroked 
his waxed mustache and replied: “No, 
we have not.” But others had: 
> Veterans Administrator Carl R. Gray 
put the peak cost at an astronomical 
$7,992,000,000 per year for pensions 
alone, not including disability allowances. 
>The anti-pension American Veterans 
Committee’s guess: A life-span cost of 
$198,301,000,000 for pensions alone. 

On Feb. 15 Rankin’s fellow committee- 
men convened for what they thought 
would be a routine lesson in financial 
astronomy. To their astonishment, they 
found instead a freshly printed pension 
bill, HR 2681, introduced by Rankin him- 
self, It called for a flat $90-a-month pen- 
sion at 65 for all veterans who served 
more than 90 days, but contained no 
disability benefits. Still, the VA hastily 
figured its peak cost at a whopping 
$7,000,000,000 a year by 1990. 

The Protests: Half an hour later 
Rankin ordered the still gasping commit- 
teemen to begin voting on his bill, Several 
congressmen protested. Rankin gaveled 
them down again and again, Thereupon 
seven, led by Walter B. Huber of Ohio, 
stamped out. In their absence, Rankin 
took an oral vote and announced he heard 
no “nays.” Nonetheless, Bernard W. 
Kearney, formerly a National Guard 
major general, and Olin E, Teague, a0 
eleven-times-decorated infantry colonel 
in the second world war, insisted they 
both voted “nay.” They accused Rankin 
of “dictatorial” and “arbitrary” tactics. 

Six of the seven, including four fresh- 
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men, rushed to the House floor to fire at 
their own chairman, Cried Peter W. 
Rodino Jr., New Jersey newcomer who 
served five and one-half years in the sec- 
ond world war: “The veteran fought to 
preserve our democratic way and, as a 
member of Congress, it is my solemn duty 
to fight to preserve that way .. . I am 
strenuously opposed to what I regard as 
the undemocratic method he [Rankin] 
has used.” 

VFW spokesmen protested Rankin’s 
bill as a “betrayal.” In turn, President 
Truman warned VFW leaders that they 
should help the government in “maintain- 
ing the solvency that is necessary for its 
continuance.” 

But Rankin himself appeared undis- 
mayed, For he held the key to Pandora’s 
box. The key had been given him by 
Democratic leaders last January when 
they stripped the Rules Committee of 
power to padlock troublesome legislation 
because the conservative committee had 
also bottled up Administration bills for 
a decade, Under the new House rules 
Rankin as a committee chairman can car- 
ry his bill to the House floor 21 days after- 
the Rules Committee has received it. And 
it would be a brave congressman who 
would risk his entire career by appearing 
to vote against benefits for veterans—no 
matter how dangerous to the nation’s 
fiscal health, 

Now it was up to Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn, who had engineered the new House 
rules, to stop the bill. Harried, he set 

ibout trying to round up enough votes to 
have Rankin’s bill sent back to committee 
for further study. Sam Rayburn might 
succeed, but sooner or later Rankin’s com- 
mittee would OK some pension bill which 
could hardly be stopped in the House. It 
would then be up to either the Senate or 
Presidential veto to shut Pandora’s box. 


Work Done 


Also in Congress last week: 

>The House voted $471,095,177.52 to 
tide over 35 government agencies until 
the fiscal year ends June 30. Included: 
$2,500,000 to the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority to start a $54,000,000 steam- 
generating plant at New Johnsonville, 
Tenn., which had been blocked by the 
COP 80th Congress. 

> The House followed the Senate in vot- 
ing, 259 to 102, to strengthen and ex- 
tend President Truman’s wartime pow- 
ers to impose export controls until June 
30, 1951. 


SERVICES: 


Air Show for the President 


A bright sun glinted blindingly from 
the wings of America’s newest and most 
powerful military planes at Andrews Air 

, Force Base, Md., on Tuesday, Feb, 15. A 
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blue-ribbon audience of congressmen and 
Cabinet officers waited expectantly for 
Harry S. Truman, the guest of honor. The 
occasion: a great air show in which the 
United States Air Force would demon- 
strate its postwar might. The real pur- 
pose: to sell the President and Congress 
on the need for the 70-group Air Force, 
which had been knocked down to 48 
groups in the last Presidential budget. 
When Mr, Truman arrived, genial and 
smiling, he was all set for the spectacle, a 
big pair of field glasses slung over one 


H.S.T.: Planes make his eyes bug, but artillery is cheaper 


shoulder. Escorted by Defense Secre- 
tary Forrestal and Air Force Secretary 
Symington, he ambled over to get a close 
look at one of the show’s stars, the B-49 
Flying Wing. Then, ducking under a 
strut, Mr, Truman clambered into the 
bulging belly of the bomber, went top- 
side, and poked his head through a 
porthole, 

“What do you think of it?” a reporter 
called out. 

“Tll buy it,” answered the President. 
Climbing down, he inspected some of the 
Air Force’s ground exhibits, each one 
pointedly marked with signs such as “The 
Meaning of Air Power” and “The Key to 
Air Power—Time, Money, and Facilities.” 

Money Question: When the Presi- 
dent reached the reviewing stand, the big 
show finally began. The muffled noise of 
the Flying Wing’s idling jet engines sud- 
denly turned into a roar as the plane 
soared into the air like a giant bat and 
picked up a speed of 400 miles per hour. 
Later it was joined by sixteen B-36 “in- 
tercontinental bombers” which had flown 
in from Texas, At last the B-47 Stratojet 
took off steeply at a 45-degree angle in a 
cloud of dense white smoke. 


“Do you think the B-36 will ever re- 
place the Field Artillery?” the President 
was asked, 

“No,” said the former battery com- 
mander, grinning. “But it might make a 
good auxiliary for the artillery.” 

To point up the great advances in de- 
sign, speed, load, and maneuverability, 
second-world-war “veteran” planes vied 
unsuccessfully with the new star per- 
formers. Then, to make the message 
doubly clear, the Air Force’s commenta- 


tor, Maj. Gen. Emmett (Rosy) O’Don- 
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nell, emphasized that the old planes, 
which had been introduced during the 
war, had been on the drafting board for 
years before the outbreak of hostilities. 

When the show ended, the President 
said: “It was all magnificent.” But though 
the Air Force made an impressive show- 
ing, it had not weakened his resolve to 
cut down on air appropriations. Back at 
the White House, a Presidential aide con- 
fided to a reporter that, excellent as the 
spectacle had been, it left Mr, Truman 
“wondering where it will end.” 

“What did he mean?” the aide was 
asked, 

“He was thinking of the cost,” the aide 
answered with finality. 


TEMPER: 
Hon. Senator 


In the tiny, boxlike chamber, where the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
last week was conducting hearings on re- 
peal of the Taft-Hartley Act, the nasal 
drawl of Claude Pepper of Florida, 
swelled to a bellow. Denouncing Ira 
Mosher, a former president of the Na- 
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Pepper (in “fighting” pose) : The senator leads with his chin 


tional Association of Manufacturers, and 
business in general—“these corporate 
octopuses that stand astride the Amer- 
ican people’s price structure”—he pound- 
ed the hearing bench and roared: “When 
we try to get a measure of economic 
justice for the masses of the people who 
fight [our] wars—and as a general rule 
it was the poor people whose sons went 
to the battlefields and a lot of manu- 
facturers’ sons who stayed at home, and 
I know a lot of them—”* 

“Just a minute, sir,” Mosher broke in 
from the witness chair. “I'm losing my 
temper.” 

“Well, 1 don’t care, lose it,” yelled 
Pepper. 

“I lost three members of my family 
in the war,” Mosher said quietly. 

Pepper was unabashed. “I know who 
made the profits out of the war,” he con- 
tinued. “I know who make the profits out 
of every war...” 


GOVERNMENT: 
A Price on Influence 


Washington is jammed with people 
furiously making friends, but it’s not al- 
ways because they're lonely. Friends are 
a salable commodity in Washington as 
“the Ohio gang,” who gathered in “the 
little green house on K Street,” demon- 
strated when they cashed theirs in for 
the Teapot Dome in the Harding Admin- 
istration. 

During the second world war, a 
character who called himself John P. 
Monroe attempted to emulate “the Ohio 
gang” by running “a big red house on R 
Street,” where he entertained thirsty 
newspapermen, congressmen, and gov- 
ernment officials, He succeeded only too 
well. Like Secretary of the Interior Al- 
bert Fall, who eventually went to jail 
for the Teapot Dome deal, he ended up 
with a number across his photo. 

For every Fall and Monroe, however, 
there have been a thousand men in 





*Later, Pe 9 said that his remark had been 
misinterpret y the press and that he “had no in- 
tent of castigating the patriotism of any class.” 
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Washington who use their friendships 
to grease the way for enterprises that 
are strictly legal: 

> James Roosevelt could barely tell a 
policy from a policy slip when he went 
into the insurance business; but he knew 
the right people in the big White House 
on Pennsylvania Avenue, and very soon 
insurance men all over the East were 
moaning in unison: “Jimmy’s got it.” 
> The law firms which Arthur Mullen, 
Bruce Kramer, and O. Max Gardner 
formed after F.D.R.’s election in 1932 
were an instantaneous success. They had 
a magic way of getting contracts from 
the Public Works Administration and 
loans from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. for the firms which retained them. 
Incidentally, Mullen was a Democratic 
national committeeman from Nebraska 
and had been Roosevelt's floor leader at 
the convention; Kramer had been party 
treasurer during the campaign; and Gard- 
ner was a national committeeman from 
North Carolina. 

>» Thomas G. Corcoran, “Tommy the 





Moffett: For services rendered 
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Cork,” was equally successful when he 
took up the practice of law. What he 
couldn’t find in the books was easily com- 
pensated for by the fact that he could call 
more government officials by their first 
names than any man alive. 

An Official Rate: Down throug) the 
years, nobody had ever set up a scale of 
fees for knowing the right people in 
Washington because no one had ever 
been able to agree on how much the 
commodity was worth—except that it was 
worth plenty. Estimates of Jimmy Roose. 
velt’s income varied all the way from 
$250,000 to $2,000,000 a year. “Tommy 
the Cork” once sent Henry J. Kaiser a 
bill for $135,000 for introducing him to 
a few government officials; and though 
Kaiser considered the fee outrageous, he 
finally settled for $100,000. 

Last week, for the first time, an off- 
cial rate of pay was set up for influence: 
In New York a United States District 
Court jury awarded former Housing Ad- 
ministrator James A. Moffett $1,150,000 
plus eight years’ interest amounting to 
approximately $500,000 for having told 
several of his cronies, including Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, about the difficulties that 
Aramco, the Arabian-American Oil Co., 
was having with King Ibn Saud of 
Saudi Arabia. 

Moffett, a hail-fellow-well-met, stocky, 
ebullient, and fond of golfing and sail- 
ing, had started becoming acquainted 
with the right people almost from the 
moment he was born on June 30, 1886, 
in Parkersburg, W. Va. His father was 
John D. Rockefeller’s right-hand man. 
As a result, when he went into the oil 
business, his rise was swift. 

During the first world war he was in 
charge of all purchases of gasoline and 
oil for the Allied forces, and worked 
closely with Roosevelt, who was then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. When 
F.D.R. ran for President in 1932, Mol- 
fett contributed $12,000 to his campaign 
and wangled even greater contributions 
from others. 

After Roosevelt was elected, Moffett 
went into the government service, te 
signing as senior vice president and 
director of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey in a tiff with Walter C. Teagle, 
the president. He became the first Hous- 
ing Administrator. 

He and his second wife, who had been 
Mrs. Adeline Kim Moran, were frequent 
guests at the White House. Moffett him- 
self became a bosom companion ol 
Roosevelt's secretary Marvin Mclntyreé. 
McIntyre had a key to Moffett’s May- 
flower Hotel suite and went on week-end 
cruises with him on his $200,000 124 
foot yacht Bidou. 

The Bill: The Moffetts were invet- 
erate party givers, nor did they restrict 
their hospitality to Washington’s tradé 
tional warm Martinis and limp canapés. 


A typical Moffett dinner consisted of 
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caviar, blinis 4 la moskovitch, green-turtle 
soup, terrapin & la Maryland, roast 
turkey, salade russe with paté de foie 
gras, and frozen strawberries and cream. 
As a result, invitations were much sought 
after by New Deal officials. 

After Moffett left the Administration 
-without having built the 5,000,000 
houses that he promised to build when 
appointed—he went back into the oil 
business, By 1941 he was chairman of 
the board of the Bahrein Petroleum Co. 
and the Cal-Tex Oil Co., owned by the 
Standard Oil Co, of California and the 
Texas Co., which also owned Aramco. 

The war had cut off the flow of pil- 
vrims to Mecca. Ibn Saud’s income had 
been drastically reduced. The wily desert 
king was demanding $6,000,000 a year 
from Aramco, declaring that he would 
cancel his oil leases with the company 
unless it came across. 

According to Moffett, at Aramco’s 
request he talked with several of his 
friends—including Roosevelt, Harry Hop- 
kins, and Jesse Jones, then Secretary of 
Commerce with these results: 
>A $425,000,000 loan to Britain was 
made conditional on Britain’s paying 
Ibn Saud the money he was asking from 
Aramco. 
>The Navy contracted to buy Aramco’s 
oil. 

Thanks to him, therefore, the com- 
pany saved $30,000,000 on the Ibn Saud 
deal and made a profit between $60,- 
000,000 and $70,000,000,* Moffett con- 
tended. He thought $6,000,000 wasn’t 
too much to ask in return. 

Aramco contested Moffett’s story, in- 
sisting he was only representing his own 
companies. The Aramco lawyer, Joseph 
M. Proskauer argued: “No man can make 
a contract to sell his influence with the 
public authorities.” Last week Proskauer 
found out different. 

In awarding the $1,150,000 plus in- 
terest to Moffett, the jury in effect de- 
cided that he had done just that. Aramco 
planned to appeal the verdict. 


. 


CRAZE: 
Pyramiding Pyramids 


The mustached judge rapped with his 
gavel. “Not guilty,” he said, The court- 
room roared its approval, then broke out 
with “For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” Girls 
dodged bailiffs to throw their arms around 
the judge, Lipstick smeared his pate. Jus- 
tice of the peace Stanley Moffatt of Los 
Angeles had just acquitted Robert W. 
Miller, charged with having violated the 
state lottery law by becoming a member 
of a Pyramid Friendship Club, 

Since January when the Los Angeles 





, aetitving last year before the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee, Moffett declared that under 
the ® plan he worked out Aramco would have made a 
¢ t of $11,800,000 from the sale of its oil to the 
‘avy. But under the plan finally adopted, he said, the 
‘avy was charged “exorbitant prices.” 
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Hugs and kisses for the judge 


area was hit by this new wrinkle on the 
discredited chain-letter racket, the clubs 
had mushroomed with astounding rapid- 
ity. For a $2 “membership” fee in one 
of the many Pyramid clubs, the sucker’s 
name was placed at the bottom of a list. 
The new member would ‘then get two 
other people to join. 

At regular meetings of the clubs, held 
in the homes of members, the person at 
the top of the pyramid would be awarded 
the collected fees of the new members 
and then he would drop out. Unless the 
pyramid was “broken” (by failure to 
obtain new members), each member 
would stand to win $4,096 by the time 
his name reached the top of the list. 

As the clubs grew, police headquarters 
was flooded with phone calls from Ange- 
lenos complaining that parked cars at 


In Dallas a Pyramider mob agitates for “friendship” 
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membership meetings had blocked traffic 
in dozens of moderate-income neighbor- 
hoods. Other calls came from people 
asking if the clubs were legal. 

The police reaction was immediate. 
Invoking a city chain-letter ordinance 
and a state lottery law, the police began 
raiding meetings in private homes and 
arresting ‘scores of Pyramid members. 
But the crackdown, instead of discourag- 
ing the fad, gave it new impetus. 

Eastward He! As new members 
flocked to the movement, leaders called 
protest meetings and circulated petitions 
to the state legislature urging that the 
Pyramids be legalized. Pyramid lawyers 
insisted that the lottery law did not apply 
because the clubs functioned on a “math- 
ematical principle.” Winners, interviewed 
in the daily papers, claimed that after 
being members a few weeks they had 
collected between $900 and $1,500. 
Members who had not yet won said that 
the main purpose of the clubs was to 
stimulate friendly relations. 

Smelling easy money in the Pyramid 
clubs, racketeers began moving in. They 
rigged the lists so that stooges were al- 
ways the winners. A raid on the Club 
Algiers, an East Los Angeles dance hall, 
netted the police $22,994—a three-week 
take—and evidence that the operator of 
the club, Ralph Reynolds, had been tak- 
ing down the $2,048 prize regularly, sim- 
ply by paying stooges $30 to act for him. 
Undismayed by this corruption in their 
ranks, the Pyramiders attempted to get a 
court order restraining the police from 
making further raids on private homes. 
When this failed, club lawyers decided to 
wait for pending test cases of, arrested 
Pyramid members before carrying their 
petitions to the legislature. Judge Mof- 
fatt’s decision, they felt, might have es- 
tablished a precedent. 

With the status of Pyramid clubs in 
Los Angeles still unsettled last week, 
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similar organizations sprang up in other 
states: 

P In Dallas, Texas, Pyramiders thwarted 
by the police held mass meetings and 
collected funds to fight the ban on their 
activities. When police broke up a rally 
in Keist Park, 2,000 Pyramid clubbers 
gathered in a pasture outside the city. ~ 
> In Detroit, the wave of interest reached 
such proportions that the telephone sys- 
tem was jammed. The Detroit News, 
which published stories condemning the 
Pyramid clubs, received hundreds of 
phone calls from irate readers threatening 
to cancel their subscriptions. 

As the fad moved east, few converts 
heeded Willie Dysart, a Los Angeles 
lightning calculator known as Willie the 
Wizard, who had figured that to pay off 
50 winners required 100,000 members. 
To pay off this 100,000, he said, would re- 
quire another 327,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000 (327 quintillion) members or 163,- 
500,000,000 times the total population 
of the earth. 


COMMUNISM: 


The Sins of Miss Strong 


In the Seattle Times office last week, 
Robert Heilman, reporter, picked up his 
phone and asked for the overseas operator! 

“Get me Anna Louise Strong in Mos- 
cow at K-74051, person-to-person,” he 
said. 

After a long delay the overseas opera- 
tor reported back: “I put the call through 
to K-74051. Someone there said Miss 
Strong was not at home and there was 
no telling when she would return.” 

In succession, Heilman put through 
calls to the Soviet Foreign Ministry, the 
Lubianka prison, and the Kremlin (to 
the operator he wisecracked: “If Stalin 
answers, hang up’). 

The operator reported back once more: 
“The Russian operator says that the 
Kremlin doesn’t answer. She says that 
Miss Strong has gone to another city.” 

Heilman gave up. 

Although the Russians with no explana- 
tion this week deported Miss Strong, a for- 
mer Seattle resident, the reason for her 
. arrest in Moscow on Feb. 14 on an espio- 
nage charge was less elusive. While ad- 
hering to orthodox Soviet doctrine, the 
veteran writer and propagandist had 
been permitted to move in and out of 
Russia. She had lived in Moscow among 
Russians instead of being consigned to 
the dreary Metropole where other Ameri- 
can correspondents were quartered. She 
had covered Soviet military operations in 
Spain and China, turning out books and 
articles which scrupulously followed the 
party line. 

Dialectic Waywardness: Miss 
Strong’s difficulties began when she 
showed signs of “deviation”—a capital sin 
among Communists. She had spoken ap- 
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Anna Strong: Not at K-74051 


provingly of Marshal Tito and even 
criticized the Soviet Government. As Mao 
Tse-tung’s Chinese Communist armies 
began sweeping into Nationalist China, 
she continued to express admiration for 
him, demanding permission to cover 
the civil war, despite indications that a 
coolness was developing between Mos- 
cow and Yenan. In conversation with 
friends she ‘insisted that Mao owed 
Stalin nothing and should assert his in- 
dependence. 

For the Russians, faced with heresy 
by an outstanding “authority” on China, 
there was only one answer: She must 
be completely discredited. Her arrest 
in Moscow and the claim that she had 
been permitted to enter the country 
through the “carelessness of some for- 
eign service officials,” was the direct 
consequence of this decision. As usual, 
the Kremlin’s move caught the American 
Communists with their ideology down: 
> The Daily Worker, which had been 
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serializing Miss Strong’s last book “To. 
morrow’s China” and stridently recom. 
mending her for the Pulitzer Prize, lamely 
reported the arrest with no comment, 
> Masses and Mainstream, a Communist 
literary magazine, was still on the news. 
stands with a _ back-cover ad _ which 
lauded “Tomorrow’s China” for the “bgil- 
liant searchlight” it threw on the Chinese 
Communists. 


Bloomer in Khaki 


As Pentagon pulse takers diagnosed the 
case, the Army was suffering from “hoof. 
in-mouth” disease. Its sensational story 
of Dr. Richard Sorge’s prewar Commu. 
nist spy ring in Japan (Newsweek, Feb, 
21) beyond question was luridly written 
and inadequately documented. Agnes 
Smedley, the pro-Communist American 
writer on China, branded as a “despicable 
lie” the Army’s charge that she was “a 
spy and agent of the Soviet Government” 
and a “recruiter” for Red espionage. 
Guenther Stein, a fellow-traveling British 
journalist, called “ridiculous” its state 
ments that he was “a Soviet agent” and 
“top-level member” and “courier” for 
Sorge’s ring. 

Newspapers, caught between the 
Army’s official sponsorship and the dubi 
ous nature of the document, played the 
story as straight news and then ques 
tioned its value in editorials. Radio com 
mentators and columnists lambasted 
what they considered to be an Army 
blunder. Weekly news magazines re 
acted similarly: NeEwsweex called it 
“frank propaganda” by the Army; Time 
called it “flamboyantly written”; both 
noted it was a warmed-over yarn that had 
been printed several times in recent years. 

Last week the Army’s Public Informa 
tion Division publicly admitted it had 
made a “faux pas.” Its deputy chief, Gol 
George S. Eyster, said the report “should 
not have been given out with the phi 
losophy it contained which said that 
Americans might well look askance at 
their neighbors.” With obvious reference 
to both Miss Smedley and Stein, he said: 
“It is definitely not the policy of the 
Army Department to pin any charge on 
anybody unless it has, actually in hand, 
the definite proof.” Miss Smedley com 
mented: “I want to express my gratitude 
to the Army Department for clearing my 
name and reputation.” 


; BALLYHOO: 


The Hero From Texas 


Audie Murphy, pug-nosed, freckled, 
and baby-faced, came home in 1945 rec 
ognized by the Army as its most decorated 
hero of the second world war. Barely 21, 
he had received. every existing individual 
medal for valor, a battlefield commission 
as second lieutenant, a sniper’s bullet # 
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HE hot toddy on the anvil is 
T the heart-warming idea we're 
suggesting for a cold, blustery 
winter’s day. 


We added the horseshoe to re- 
mind you what a lucky thing it is 
to come across a perfect hot toddy 
—a toddy made, of course, with 
Four Roses. 


But that’s something you just 
shouldn’t leave to chance. Wheth- 
er you ask for this glorious drink 


Hot Idea 


at your favorite bar—or make it 
yourself at home—be sure you use 
Four Roses. 


For no other whiskey, however 
fine, endows a hot toddy with 
quite the same distinctive flavor 
or soul-satisfying magnificence. 
Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof. 
40% straight whiskies; 60% grain 
neutral spirits. 


Frankfort Distillers Corp., New York. 


_ AMERICA’S MOST 


FAMOUS BOUQUET 





1. Real heavy-duty truck reputation! 


To haul lots of oil, you pick a he-man 
truck that’s made for the job. You pick a 
truck with a record of performance that 
shouts “roucuH!” You pick an Interna- 
tional Truck. 


Registration figures show that for 17 
straight years Internationals have led the 
heavy-duty truck field. 


For 17 straight years, International heavy- 
duty trucks have been America’s first 
choice for heavy-duty work. Registration 
figures prove it. In trucks having gross 
weight ratings over 16,000 pounds, Inter- 
nationals are so far ahead of the field that 
the heavyweight crown carries a Triple 
Diamond emblem. 


Right now, International Dealers and 
Branches can give you quick delivery on 


Real heavy-duty power! 


On construction jobs you need a truck 
that can take a pounding... a truck with 
a powerful engine, a rugged frame, sturdy 


strength through and through. 


You find trucks like that at Interna- 
a builder of truck 
power for 42 years, a manufacturer who 


tional Harvester... 


knows what tough trucks need. 


} 


a Heeeeein 


5. That’s why International trucks are heavyweight champs for heavy-duty jobs— 


International heavy-duty trucks .. . spe- 
cialized trucks, engineered and powered 
for your job. 


Your nearest International Truck Dealer 
or Branch will be glad to send a qualified 
transportation engineer to analyze your 
hauling problem, to give you facts and 
figures on equipment to meet your specific 
needs, to answer any questions you may 
have. Call him soon. 


3. Real heavy-duty truck engineering! 


On big logging jobs you need size, brute 
strength and power .. . specialized by 
people who know your job in terms of 
trucks, 


International heavy-duty trucks are big, 
tough, powerful—and specialized to han- 
dle the toughest hauling jobs. That’s our 
engineering tradition. 


4. Real heavy-duty truck stamina! 


Housing is a big job where you measure 
truck toughness by years of getting the 
work out and keeping the costs down on 
all hauling operations. 


You can count on years of service from 
International heavy-duty trucks. The na- 
tion’s largest exclusive truck service or- 
ganization is set up to keep Internationals 
operating at peak efficiency, over the long 
haul. 


Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines 
Industrial Power. . . Refrigeration 


Tune in James Melton and “Harvest of Stars” 
CBS, Wednesday evenings 
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INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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his hip, shrapnel in both legs, and a 
Cook’s Tour from Morocco to Austria 
with Company B, Fifteenth Infantry, 
Third Infantry Division, 

But being built up as a war hero by 
public-relations hucksters was no more 
Mu phy’s idea of making a living than it 
had been Sgt. Alvin York’s after the first 
world war, “I’m very disgusted,” he 
fumed, with all the hero-worshipping. He 
eschewed “cheap publicity , tricks.” He 
parried questions about how he won his 
medals with “I don’t care to talk about 
it.” When he found himself almost penni- 
less in 1946, he said, “people tried to tie 
me in On commercial things—a few shirt 
ads, whiskies, cigarettes, I don’t drink or 


smoke and at that time I couldn’t afford a 
shirt. | turned those down.” 

Last week, whether he liked it or not, 
Audie Murphy, son of a Texas cotton 
share-cropper, was being promoted by 
the highest-powered publicity that ever 
plugged any war hero. The object: to 
ballyhoo the joint release of his first star- 
ring movie, “Bad Boy,”* and his autobi- 
ography, “To Hell and Back.” + 

A Farmer’s Heart: Not that Murphy 
himself, so far as the film or book re- 
vealed, was anything but the boyish, 
grinning youth he had been after V-E 
Day. In “Bad Boy,” he plays an antisocial 
adolescent who is straightened out by 
Boys’ l\anch, a home for underprivileged 
and delinquent youths at Copperas Cove, 
Texas. sponsored by Variety Clubs Inter- 
nation}, 

In “lo Hell and Back,” he writes with- 
out vainglory or mock-heroics, Referring 
to his battlefield commission, he merely 
quotes an unnamed colonel as saying: 
‘You are now gentlemen by act of Con- 





, “Bap Boy. Allied Artists. Paul Short, producer. 
Kurt Neumann, director. 

+To Heut anp Back. By Audie Murphy, 274 
Pages. lienry Holt. $8. 
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gress. Shave, take a bath, and-get the hell 
back into the lines.” Relating the wild 
one-man stand in the Colmar Pocket of 
Northeastern France which won him the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, he makes 
no mention of the award at all and 
merely concludes: “I: feel nothing: no 
sense of triumph, no exhilaration at being 
alive.” 

But Murphy’s managers pulled out all 
the stops in hullabalooing his movie and 
book in his native state, Radio and tele- 
vision broadcasts, personal appearances, 
and autographing stints at bookstores 
were a dime a dozen; newspaper stories 
and ads were measured not by inches but 
by yards. Last week he made speeches to 


Texas A, & M. College, presenting the 
school with 25 copies of his book, and to 
the Texas Legislature, where he gave 
each lawmaker a copy. He gave an auto- 
graphed copy to Gov. Beauford Jester. In 
a public-relations triple play, “To Hell 
and Back” was put on sale at the world 
premiére of “Bad Boy” at the Majestic 
Theater in Dallas, held for the benefit of 
the Variety Clubs of Texas. 

Everywhere Murphy’s geniality won 
friends, his book won readers, and his 
movie won fans. His most theatrical 
touch: When radio interviewers asked 
him about Wanda Hendrix, the petite 
brunette of “Miss Tatlock’s Millions,” he 
feigned not to recognize the name, then 
replied: “Oh, you must mean Mrs, Audie 
Murphy.” 

But whatever the provocation, by the 
week end all the hucksterism appeared 
not to have swelled Murphy’s head. Asked 
what his future plans were, the war hero 
said: “Wanda’s fallen in love with Tex- 
as. And I didn’t twist her arm, either. 
Our future plans call for a home near 
Dallas, though we'll both be tied up in 
movies for the next two or three years.” 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


At the top of his dreams was not fame 
as a movie star or author, but a simple 
life on a Texas ranch. His reason: “Farm- 
ers are happier.” 


WEATHER: 
Good and Bad 


Along the Eastern Seaboard last week 
the hounds of Swinburne were on winter's 
traces. In New York City horseflies 
buzzed about Third Avenue saloons and 
snowdrops bloomed at the Brooklyn Bo- 
tanic Garden. At Bear Mountain, N. Y., 
someone saw robins heading north. 

On top of the so far winterless winter, 





Acme Photos 
The quirks of February: A spring-feverish fisherman in Washington, an Army “Cat” amid Nebraska snowdrifts 


Feb. 15 this year was the warmest Feb. 
15 ever in New York—71 degrees, or 41 
degrees above normal. In Washington it 
hit 77, the warmest for that day ever 
recorded, 

But to the winter-locked West, every- 
thing the weather did. was bad. Time 
and again, snow-charged winds howled 
across the Northern Plains, undoing the 
days of snow digging in minutes. The 
blizzards did let up enough to permit 
Maj. Gen. Lewis A. Pick, commanding 
the Fifth Army’s Operation Snowbound, 
to report the Dakotas-Nebraska-Wyoming 
disaster area “under control.” 

Nonetheless, whenever the weather 
warmed enough to melt some snow, low- 
lying areas were threatened by rising 
waters. The warnings were unmistakable: 


If spring came, could the floods be far’ 


behind? 





ERNEST K. LINDLEY, whose Wash- 
ington Tides column normally ap- 
pears in this department, is on 
vacation, 
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iy REFRIGERATORS THAT BRING FROST To TIME 


,.. MODERN WAY TO CUT DOWN DRIVING FATIGUE 
JuST SOME OF THE DEVELOPMENTS THROUGH WHICH 
BPW INGENUITY TOUCHES THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY 
PAMERICAN EVERY DAY* 


FOR EXAMPLE: 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS 

CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUTOFIO FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION 
WITH B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
panos 4 ADVANTAGES OF 6-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
APPLIANCES. 
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S DESIGNED TO CUT INHALF THE ENGINE 
OISE AND VIBRATIONS THAT NAG NERVES, 
BRING ON DRIVING FATIGUE. THIS NEW 
RANSMISSION |S BUILT FOR 

EADING CAR MAKERS BY B-W’S 
ARNER GEAR. AT ABOUT 26 MPH, 

T AUTOMATICALLY REDUCES THE 

UMBER OF ENGINE REVOLUTIONS 
REQUIRED FOR A GIVEN SPEED. 

OU REST AS YOU RIDE. GAS 

OES FARTHER. 
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14-INCH MUSCLE LIFTS LOADED BOXCAR! 
THIS MIGHTY FORK TRUCK RAISES 30 TONS WITHOUT A 
GRUNT, IT GETS ITS TREMENDOUS STRENGTH FROMA 
B-W PESCO PUMP LITTLE BIGGER THAN AN AVERAGE 
MAN’‘S BICEPS. IN STEEL MILLS, THE POWER AND MOBILITY 
OF THIS LIFTER HAVE INCREASED PRODUCTION, CUT COSTS. 


FROST THAT COLLECTS 
ON REFRIGERATOR FREEZING 
UNITS PREVENTS PROPER 
CHILLING OF THE BOX... 
USES EXTRA ELECTRICITY. 
FAMOUS B-W NORGE 
REFRIGERATOR HOLDS FROST 
TO A PAPER-THIN FILM. THIS 
IS AUTOMATICALLY REMOVED 
EACH NIGHT WHEN THE 
EXCLUSIVE “NIGHT WATCH* 
SELF-D-FROSTER GOES 
INTO ACTION. 








19 OF THE 20 MAKES OF CARS CONTAIN ONE OR MORE PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS + CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT 


GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE + FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * 


FACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * 


INGERSOLL UTILITY UNIT * LONG MANUFACTURING + LONG MANU- 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN + MORSE CHAIN, LTD. « 
NORGE * NORGE-HEAT + NORGE MACHINE PRODUCTS * PESCO PRODUCTS * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION 


WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


* SUPERIOR SHEET STEEL * 
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Europe’s Fear, America’s Frontier 


June 18, 1952, 6:22 a.m. A phone rings 
on a desk in a second-floor room in the 
old cavalry barracks of the magnificent 
Chateau of Fontainebleau. A French colo- 
nel picks up the receiver, listens a mo- 
ment, turns around and almost shouts at 
his four assistants—a British major, a Bel- 
gian eaptain, a Dutch captain, and a 
Luxembourg lieutenant. In the predawn 
darkness, after a short intensive bombard- 
ment, the Russian armies are attacking all 
along the border of the Western zones of 
Germany. Outside the high windows the 
early sunlight spatters the courtyard 
where Napoleon bade farewell to his sol- 
diers in 1814. Now for the first time since 
Napoleon’s final defeat, Russian troops 
are advancing into Western Europe. 

Messages speed from Fontainebleau 
to Dover House in London. Within 
hours French, Belgian, Dutch, and Lux- 
embourg detachments move up to the 


bandment of the Anglo-American armies 
that conquered Germany. These fears 
lay behind the establishment last year 
of the Western union defense organiza- 
tion of France, Britain, and the three 
Benelux countries. They speeded the 
setting up of its advance headquarters 
at Fontainebleau and its main head- 
quarters in London as well as the choice 
of Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery 
as Western union commander. They 
spurred the past three months’ negotia- 
tions for an Atlantic security pact to put 
the power of the United States and 
Canada behind the Western union. And, 
in place of fear, these measures brought 
increasing hope—hope that building this 
military system would ensure that the 
alarm bells never ring in Fontainebleau. 

Hobbled Hepe: This hope was hob- 
bled last week by the sudden reminders 
from Washington ethat under the Con- 








*Join the Atlantic Pact or ~ 
I'll pull the plug ‘aht.’ 


Lendon Daily Worker 











“ Sorry, the Senate won't let = 
me—Sir Galahad” 
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London Dally Telegraph; London Daily Mail 


British Communists ridicule the Atlantic pact (upper left) ; others complain 
the U. S. doesn’t provide enough leadership or guarantees 


Rhine. From British airfields jet fighters 
whish toward the east. But at Fontaine- 
bleau and at Dover House, at the Quai 
d Orsay and in Downing Street, men in 
and out of uniform anxiously await word 
from Washington. The five powers of the 
Western union have formally requested 
the United States to take action under 
the Atlantic security pact. 


The foregoing puts into handy night- 
mare form the fears that have beset 
Western Europe ever since the dis- 


26 


stitution no United States Government 
can give guarantees of automatic mili- 
tary assistance (see page 15). European 
governments, of course, have known this 
all along. But the public had received 
the impression that the constitutional 
provision could somehow be by-passed. 
British newspapers in particular now 
jolted their readers with headlines such 
as The London Daily Express’s “Senate 
Bans War Pledge—U.S. Can't Be A 
Galahad Every Time!”—a reference to 
remarks by Sen. Tom Connally of Texas. 





European reservations on whether the 
United States would fulfill its commit- 
ments were more than matched by 
American reservations on whether Eu- 
rope could defend the line of the Rhine 
no matter how far it was backed by 
American money and arms. This Ameri- 
can attitude was stiffened by the neccs- 
sarily incomplete and unreliable, but 
frightening, estimates of the cost of re- 
arming Europe. An additional anxiety 
was whether the United States would be 
obliged to cut down its responsibilities in 
Asia, even to the point of evacuating 
Japan (see page 35). Nonetheless, de- 
spite all reservations, Washington strate- 
gists had obviously taken the decision to 
place America’s western frontier on the 


Rhine. 


Uniforce 


The last straw bedding had been carted 
away from the old cavalry barracks facing 
the Henry IV Court and the Chateau of 
Fontainebleau, The barracks once housed 
500 members of the French Queen’s 
Guard. Now the building had been con- 
verted into simple but neat and warm 
quarters for a multilingual staff of officers 
representing five Western European na- 
tions and all their armed services. 

This was Uniforce, the combined 
military staff of the Western union 
powers. Last week, as for many weeks 
past and—they hoped—for many more 
to come, its 100-odd officers worked 
with peacetime deliberation on a unified 
five-power defense force. Most officers 
rented houses and settled down with 
their families. Shortage of both funds 
and gasoline held down excursions to 
Paris, 35 miles to the north. As spring 
unfolded, the Uniforcers could tramp 
miles of hikers’ trails among the firs, 
oaks, and birches of the Forest of Fon- 
tainebleau, one of the finest and largest 
in France. They would, perhaps, heed 
the long-standing injunction of the 
Baedeker guides on _ Fontainebleau: 
“Those who leave the beaten track 
should beware of adders.” 

GHQ@ West: The professional tr 
these officers followed was well beaten 
their predecessors in the supreme Alli 
headquarters of the second world wat 
SHAEF perfected the principles of coali- 
tion command. A major difference be- 
tween Uniforce and SHAEF: The United 
States is unrepresented, except by mili- 
tary “observers” with no official part in 
staff deliberations. The degree of direct 
American participation still depends on 
the ultimate terms of the Atlantic security 
pact. 

Meanwhile, the British, French, Bel- 
gians, Dutch, and Luxembourgers already 
on duty have neatly charted their organi- 
zation on paper. They operate in accord- 
ance with political decisions of the Cabi- 
net-level Consultative Council of the 
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May we show you your Room? Tris is on 

one of our newest all-private-room cars. But on 
any New York Central overnighter, you enjoy soft 
beds . . . a smooth night’s rest . . . and a welcome 
as warm as the cozily air-conditioned climate! 


Pleae make youu a home in the lounge 


car. Thanks to the new in New York Central, you'll 
find these pleasant gathering places on more coach 
and Pullman trains than ever. Made to order for the 
sociability that’s so much a part of rail travel. 


495 000.000 for your Comfort! 
That’s what New York ‘Central 
coches, club cars, diners, all-room- 


sleeping cars—plus the smooth 
Diesel power to pull them. 


: : - NAL ¥ SYSTEM 
has invested in new streamlined iy * ORK CENTRAL es 
Pe 


The Water Level Rovte—You Can Sleep 
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» ce 
tod mowing, Brcakfaats pecady/ Anything 
from crisp toast and piping coffee to hearty ham and 
eggs! And whether or not you’re in one of Central’s 
fleet of new streamlined diners, you’ll meet attentive 
hospitality that says, “Come again soon !”’ 


NEW i, 
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Western union and with the military di- 
rectives drawn up by the Chiefs of Staff 
Committee—thirteen officers representing 
the Chiefs of Staff of each of the five 
treaty signatories. 

At its own top level, Uniforce too is a 
committee of four high-ranking officers: 
(1) Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny of 
France, chief of Uniterre, the combined 
ground forces; (2) Air Chief Marshal 
Sir James Robb of Britain, commander 
of Uni-Air; (3) Vice Admiral Robert 
Jaujard of France, designated Flag 
Officer of the combined naval forces, 
Unimer, pending appointment of a naval 
commander in chief; and (4) as chair- 
man, Field Marshal Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein with the resounding 
title of Unilion. Although the other three 
commanders and their subordinates are 
stationed permanently at Fontainebleau, 
Montgomery still follows his wartime 
practice of remaining aloof from his head- 
quarters. A small personal staff keeps the 
Unilion informed of progress. 

Force Tomerrew: In the event of a 
Soviet attack Uniforce already has plans 
it hopes will hold the Russians at the 
Rhine or perhaps even at the Elbe. Uni- 
force estimates it will need 50 motorized 
divisions and ten armored divisions—35 
motorized divisions and five armored 
from France, and three mobile divisions 
each, plus lesser airborne and armored 
corps and fifteen fighter squadrons, from 
Belgium and Holland. Britain is to supply 
up to twelve additional divisions and the 
bulk of the air forces, plus radar equip- 





Keystone 
Infants Waltz: The dancer is Herbert Morrison, Lord President 
of the Council and leader of the House of Commons. His partner 
is the guest of honor. The occasion is the first birthday of Paul 
Christopher Carter, son of the Mayor of Hackney, at the town 
hall. “They've left me holding the baby again,” said Morrison. 


ment for an “early warning” net covering 
Western Europe from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean. 

Under the guidance of a Military Sup- 
ply Board which coordinates the produc- 
tion and procurement of matériel, each of 
the nations is to contribute as best it can 
to Uniforce. Britain, for example, is to. be 
the primary source of jet fighters while 
Belgium turns out new anti-aircraft guns. 
But sufficient arms can come in adequate 
supply only from the United States 
through a lend-lease program supple- 
menting the Atlantic pact. 

Ferce Teday: If Russia should move 
soon, what does Uniforce have? Most 
analysts give the same answer: very 
little. Britain, for instance, despite a 
$500,000,000 increase in its military 
budget this year, will have fewer men in 
the forces and only spotty increases in 
new armaments, notably jet fighters. The 
jet-bomber program appears to have 
come to a dead stop, with Britain evi- 
dently counting on B-29s to replace its 
own obsolete units. A defense White 
Paper issued. Feb. 15 candidly admitted 
“the services must be ready if need be 
to fight with the weapons of today.” Ob- 
servers said this really means “the 
weapons of yesterday.” 

Its recruiting drive lagging badly and 
its regulars scattered, the British Army 
is, in the words of one experienced mili- 
tary observer, “quite inoperative .. . 


It could not put one fully mobilized 


armored division in the field tomorrow. 
We had practically to strip Buckingham 


Palace of its sentries to send the brigade 
of Guards to Malaya.” 

France, with what may be the best 
program of basic training of any army, 
has few trained divisions and fewer new 
weapons. Its arms are still those given 
it by the United States during and after 
the war. The Benelux states could 
probably not muster a single fully trained 
and equipped division in an emergency. 
And Britain, France, and the Nether- 
lands all have substantial parts of their 
limited strength scattered from the Medi- 
terranean to Malaya, Indo-China, and 
Indonesia. 

Against this bleak summary of Uni- 
force’s immediate resources, Maj. Gen. 
J. F. C. Fuller, one of Britain’s most 
famous military writers, gave NEwswrex 
this estimate: “Although Russia may 
have from 200 to 300 divisions, it is 
highly improbable, should it come to 
war, 
more than 20 to 25 divisions on a fighting 
footing in Western Germany because 
of the inefficiency of their communica- 
tions. I’m inclined more and more to 
think that, if war comes, Russia is likely 
to assume the defensive in Western 
Europe and go on the offensive in the 
Near East. Really what has she got to 
gain in Europe? Europe is a salient.” 


Unilion 


Before a gabled suburban mansion on 
the Rue Général Charles de Gaulle in 
Fontainebleau, a battery of signs reads: 
“Chateau de Fougéres,” “UNILION,” 
“Headquarters of Paris Echelon,” “Mili- 
tary Police,” “Way In.” There isn’t even 
a guard at the gate. 

Here Unilion—Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery as chairman of the Commanders 
in Chief of the Western union powers— 
confers with the staff which is building 
Europe's first peacetime coalition army. 
In his familiar black beret, looking some- 
what like a self-satisfied falcon, Monty 
bustles about for a time and then takes 
off on another of his frequent trips. 

Often, Unilion flies back to his rear 
lair in London—Dover House, a low, 
smoke-blackened stone building with a 
pillared portico, just below the Horse 
Guards in Whitehall. Many travels take 
him to other Western union capitals, 
to drum up support and cooperation for 
Uniforce, the Western defense organiza- 
tion. Last week they took him to a 
skiing holiday in Switzerland where his 
beret stood out against the neutral snows 
of Miirren. Even on holiday, however, 
he found time to call on Swiss military 
leaders. “I talked about the weather,” 
he said. “It’s important so that one knows 
what kind of military umbrella to carry.” 

Pete and Repeat: When Monty was 
appointed chief of the Imperial General 
Staff in 1946, he is reported to have 
announced that “the only way to know 
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that the Soviets could maintain: 
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what’s going on is to go out and see for 
yourself.” His travels in three years took 
him across most of Europe, all over the 
Middle East, and to every British do- 
minion. He flew more than 100,000 miles 
and managed to make hundreds of brisk 
speeches. 

At home he found a unique political 
bedfellow—Emanuel Shinwell, who had 
been shunted to the War Ministry from 
the Fuel Ministry after Britain’s nearly 
disastrous fuel crisis of 1947. Monty and 
Manny got along like Pete and Repeat, 
the old-time vaudeville team. Together 
they made strenuous and sincere efforts to 
get a better break for the downtrodden 
British Tommy. At one point Monty sud- 
denly ordered 1,000,000 coat hangers for 
the army. He and Shinwell both tried to 
alert the public to the “scandalous” state 
of soldiers’ housing. 

Shinwell stoutly defended Monty in 
the House of Commons when critics as- 
sailed his unmilitary uniforms and his 
glowing description of a meeting in Berlin 
last year with Soviet Marshal Vasily So- 
kolovsky. And at a now-famous press con- 
ference in the War Office’s Oak Room last 
Sept. 30, Monty smiled indulgently when 
Manny winked at a “No Smoking” sign 
and lit his pipe. (Monty is a fanatic non- 
smoker and teetotaler and during the war 
his conferences were placarded with “No 
Smoking and No Coughing” Signs.) 

On week ends Monty began to enjoy 
his new country house—an ancient mill 
on the Wey River near Farnham which 
he rebuilt with timber sent as a gift 
from Australia and Tasmania. He per- 
mitted pictures of his study, where he 
posed before a huge portrait of himself 
and much smaller pictures of Churchill, 
King George VI, and Field Marshal 
Smuts. 

He also made news in 1948 by ar- 
riving home from Vienna with a goose 
under his arm, by refusing to sign a 
cricket bat for the “Old Contemptibles” 
(veterans of the first world war) because 
they wanted to raffle it off for charity, by 
accepting as a 61st birthday present a 
new 80-mile-an-hour motorcycle—and by 
publicly espousing a philosophy of dis- 
ciplined youth-and-manhood which to 
many Englishmen sounded dangerously 
like totalitarianism. Although Monty took 
no part in British criticisms of General 
Eisenhower's “Crusade in Europe,” nei- 
ther did he attend the dinner marking the 
book’s publication in Britain. 

The Monty Centreversy: Nearly 
four years of uneasy peace have not 
calmed the tempest of controversy that 
stirred about Monty in wartime. There 
are persistent stories that his appoint- 
ment as Unilion last autumn was a kick 
upstairs engineered by influential British 
Army brass. It has been reported, for 
instance, that his successor as- British 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Sir William Slim, is 
giving up the secret army tank research 
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station known as “Monty’s toyshop” and 
is clearing out of cushy Whitehall liaison 
jobs the high-ranking officers known as 
“Monty’s Boys.” 

To thousands of British veterans, 
mostly from army ranks, Montgomery 
still typifies military leadership at its 
glamorous if mythical best. But at the 
officer level, this estimate by a British 
general who has watched his career 
would doubtless find many anonymous 
endorsers: 

“A man of studied poses and tricks 
which are carefully and skillfully em- 
ployed to get the common soldier to talk 
about him and create Montgomery 
myths. This is a valuable asset in raising 
morale among the soldiery but does not 
cut much ice with officers. 

“As a soldjer he is cautious and prefers 
to stick to the old ways which have 
succeeded, instead of new ways which 
have not been tested. As a general he is 
comparable more to Grant than to Lee. 
To be at his best he must have superior- 
ity on his side, and when he talks of a 
balanced army, all he means is an army 
up to establishment with fire power 
twice that of his opponent's. In com- 
mand of a distinctly inferior army, as 
Lee often was, I think he would be 
hopeless. His good fortune was never 
to command one. 

“As CIGS, he was a complete failure. 
After the war, conditions were un- 
balanced in the extreme. Monty found 
himself out of his depth. The upshot was 
he made straight for the ‘shore and 
abandoned the problem altogether. 
When he vacated his appointment last 
year, he left the British Army in a state 
of rock-bottom paralysis. Never since 
1870 has it been so incapable of going 
to war.” 


GERMANY: 


April in December 


The latest joke about Adolf Hennecke, 
German superminer whose alleged feats 
have been publicized by the Soviets and 
derided by the Germans: 

A group of miners, including Henn- 
ecke, stand around a Christmas tree. Al] 
except Hennecke are singing Christmas 
carols. Hennecke, the speed-up genius, 
is singing Easter songs. 


BRITAIN: 
Of Royalty and Sport 


The first crocuses pushed their pastel 
faces through the grass of English groves 
and the sun beamed day after day. 
Britons, still belted cautiously into their 
mackintoshes, nevertheless turned to 
springlike fancies. Some of them as re- 
ported by Fred Vanderschmidt, chief of 
Newsweek's London bureau: 

Princess Margaret excited the penny 
papers by spending a week end at the 
Sussex house of Comdr. and Mrs. Hugh 
S. Egerton and going to the races and 
church with the Egertons’ 31-year-old 
ex-Guards officer son, “Mister Tom.” Re- 
porters whispered confidently that “Mis- 
ter Tom” would sit with Margaret, 
Princess Elizabeth and her husband 
Philip at the Covent Garden ballet 
“Cinderella.” 

However the fourth seat was booked 
for A. N. Other. In the opera house, he 
was quickly spotted as tall, curly-haired 
young Julian Fane, brother of the Earl of 
Westmorland. It also developed that Fane 
had been at Egertons’ house all week 
end, but nobody had bothered to print his 
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Princess Margaret and her escorts: Tom Egerton (center) and Julian Fane 
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picture. Everyone at Covent Garden had 
a happy time—including a large black rat 
which frolicked along the gallery rails 
until caught by a house fireman. 

Palace insiders said the facts of the 
princess's so-called romances were simple 
enough: There weren't any. Margaret 
has told intimates that she hasn’t the 
slightest intention of thinking of mar- 
riage for a couple of years. Those who 
know her have no doubt that when she 
does, she'll pick the man she wants 
and make the king and queen like it. 
Meanwhile, no list of “eligibles” has 
ever been compiled or even considered, 
and the young Guards officers she’s seen 


with are, maritally speaking, meaning- - 


less. That goes for both the Marquess of 
Milford Haven and the Marquess of 
Blandford. 

The Bottom Up: A wayward ear! 
was another public personality of the 
week, He was Oliver, 49-year-old heir 
of Stanley Baldwin, who long ago re- 
nounced his father’s staunch Conserva- 
tism and became a Socialist M.P. A year 
ago Earl Baldwin was sent to the Lee- 
ward Islands as governor. He returned 
Feb. 12 after a peremptory summons 
from Prime Minister Attlee and Arthur 
Creech Jones, Colonial Secretary. 

The earl, a chubby, rumpled bachelor 
in an old felt hat, grimy raincoat, and 
frayed shirt, talked freely, indicating he 
was being carpeted because he sided with 
the natives against the planters. The Tory 
press gleefully accused the government 
of turning against its colonial governor 
because he was too good a Socialist. But 
people in the know said that complaints 
stemming from the British Navy as well as 
from white planters, dealt largely with 
the earl’s indiscretions in entertaining 
Negroes. 

Baldwin’s popularity with the natives 
was attested by two colored members of 
the Leeward Islands’ Legislative Council, 
who followed him to Britain to back him 
up. Baldwin had three interviews with 
Creech Jones and arranged to see the 
Prime Minister. He told a London Daily 
Mirror reporter over a double gin in a 
Chelsea pub that all he wanted was to 
give the natives a better life. “It’s quite 
true I may have concentrated more on 
the blacks than on the whites,” he said, 
“hut I decided I must work from the 
bottom upwards.” 

View Hallee: [In country houses, 
where things haven’t changed much 
since King Ethelred despite wars and 
Crippses, pink-coated squires and their 
ladies were lifting stirrup cups. Prema- 
turely, but nevertheless confidently, they 
were celebrating their victory over So- 
cialist Members of Commons who've in- 
troduced private bills to eradicate fox 
hunting and other blood sports, which 
they consider cruel. 

Earlier in the week fox hunters, led 
by the Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieuten- 
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ant of Gloucester, met at Bristol and 
hinted defiantly that no “stroke of the 
pen” would halt their ancient chase. 
Subsequently, the government heeded 
anguished cries from the farmers and 
hinted Socialists would be discouraged 
from voting for the bills. The final rug 
was pulled-out from under the would-be 
friends of foxes by the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
The society withdrew its support of the 
anti-fox-hunting legislation, saying in 
effect that hunting was as humane a 
way to destroy the wily little pests as 
any other yet devised. 


Man Without a Country 


Sidney Stanley, who boasted he was 
Britain’s leading “contact man” until his 
racket was exposed in the recent British 
bribery tribunal, found himself in need 
of a contact man last week. The British 
tried to deport him to Poland, where he 
said he came from. Poland refused to 
take him (NEwsweek, Feb. 14). Stanley 
wanted to go to Israel. Israel refused to 


Reuterphoto-European 


Baldwin: Too left for the Socialists? 


grant him a visa. Thereupon Stanley 
hired a Tel Aviv lawyer, Max Seligman, 
and threatened to sue under Article 3 of 
the proposed constitution: “The State of 
Israel . . . shall admit every Jew who 
desires to settle within its territory.” 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok was not 
impressed: “Stanley is not a refugee. He 
is not being persecuted as a Jew.” 


COLD WAR: 


Nerves Behind the Curtain 


Three apparently unconnected events 
which took place last week formed a pat- 
tern of Soviet retreat and gradual West- 
ern progress in the cold war. Edward 
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Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic corre- 
spondent, reports them: 

Greece: For the first time since Con- 
gress voted American military aid to 
Greece, officials are confident the liqui- 
dation of the Soviet-sponsored guerrillas 
may be close at hand. This optimism is 
based on reports that the guerrillas lost 
25 per cent of their effectives in the re- 
cent battle for Florina. Prisoners and 
deserters who were interrogated reported 
guerrilla morale at zero. Conversely, the 
Greek Army has been cheered by the 
victory and promises to give a good ac- 
count of itself in the forthcoming spring 
offensive. 

Official reports confirm newspaper 
speculation that Gen. Markos Vafiades 
has been removed as guerrilla com- 
mander because of his pro-Tito and anti- 
Cominform leanings. In September 
Markos refused an “invitation” to go to 
Moscow. He is now believed to have 
been killed or removed to a Soviet con- 
centration camp. His successor Ioannis 
Ioannides, “the barber of Volos,” is 
known as an outright Cominform stooge. 

The change in the Greek command 
has not been lost on Tito. American ob- 
servers have already seen Yugoslavs 
stringing barbed wire along the Greek 
border. Incidents of Yugoslav fraterni- 
zation with Greek National troops have 


been reported. One authoritative report 


even goes so far as to state definitely 
that the Yugoslav border was closed last 
week and that Greek guerrillas crossing 
into Yugoslavia were interned. If this 
report should prove correct, the complete 
liquidation of the guerrillas this spring 
is considered possible. 

Near East: Another incident showed 
Russian fear of American action in the 
Near Exst. In Washington, Col. Jacques 
de la Boisse, newly appointed French 
military attaché, was paying a courtesy 
call on Maj. Gen. Ivan A. Bolshakoff, 
his Soviet colleague. The courtesies were 
hardly over when Bolshakoff asked the 
Frenchman—in German, their only com- 
mon language—what he thought of Tur- 
key’s action in granting the United States 
a base in Alexandretta. De la Boisse re- 
plied that he had never heard of it. “But 
it was published in the papers,” the Rus- 
sian insisted. When the Frenchman still 
refused to believe the existence of such 
a Turkish-American deal, Bolshakoff ap- 
peared relieved. 

Berlin: From Berlin came news of a 
singlehanded peace offensive conducted 
by Gen. Jakob Prawin, chief of the Pol- 
ish military mission in the German capi- 
tal. General Prawin, who is regarded as 
a figurehead merely following Soviet 
orders, selected the’ Australian, Canadian, 
and Belgian representatives as objectives. 
In almost identical language he told them 
last week: (1) The effects of the Berlin 
crisis and Germany’s division are disas- 
trous; (2) all of Eastern Europe will 
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suffer an economic collapse without 
American aid, and (3) the Russians fully 
realize this and are anxious for an agree- 
ment. He later made the same statement 
in more cautious language to Robert 
Murphy, the United States political rep- 
resentative in Berlin. All recipients of 
General Prawin’s confidences regarded 
this peculiar peace offensive as a sign 
that the Berlin airlift and the Marshall 
plan have taken their toll of Russian 
nerves, 


EDUCATION: 


Sex Made Simple 


British newspapers have recently titil- 
lated their readers with argumentative 
stories on whether or not sex instruction 
should be given in schools, The readers 
have replied in kind. The weekly New 
Statesman and Nation culled these two 
examples of letters to the press: 
> “I am the father of six children, grand- 
father of twelve, and great-grandfather 
of four, but we do not discuss sex. The 
knowledge comes naturally.” 
> “Why all this fuss about sex education 
in schools? I am 16 and I taught my 
mother about reproduction using the cor- 
rect biological terms. The present genera- 
tion of parents cannot tell their children 
how they came to be born, because they 
do not know.” 


UNITED NATIONS: 


Posted for Dues Due 


Most of the United Nations’ 58 mem- 
bers have maintained reasonably good 
standing by keeping at least one jump 
ahead of the dues collector. But two, 
Costa Rica and Paraguay, last week were 
threatened with loss of their votes in the 
forthcoming General Assembly for fall- 
ing more than two years in arrears, Costa 
Rica owes $28,301 for 1947 and 1948. 
 Paraguay’s $24,864 debt includes a small 
balance due since 1946—$4.80. 


IRON CURTAIN: 
Boxears and Spies 


A locomotive loaded with Russian 
soldiers puffed 100 yards into the Ameri- 
can zone near Kronach in Northern Ba- 
varia on Feb. 17. It then hooked onto 
a string of 31 freight cars and chugged 
back into the Soviet zone. Bavarian rail- 
way workers were dumfounded. They 
thought they had sealed the border by 
unbolting 300 yards of track. The Rus- 
sians had simply bolted the rail back in 
place. Next day the Bavarians tore up 
1,100 yards of track, This time they car- 
ried the rails away. 

Thus last week one loophole in the 
Iron Curtain was plugged. In other ways 
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“These sex talks in school 


s have started something—here are more of ‘em want to get married.” 








London Daily Expre 


The cartoonist finds a danger overlooked in the British debate on sex education 


both East and West strengthened the 
barrier: 
PAn American military commission at 
Munich cracked down on a Czech spy 
ring in the first of a series of five trials 
of twenty persons rounded up last 
November. Frantisek Klecka, a waiter 
on the famous Orient Express, was 
sentenced to twenty years in prison. The 
precise charges and the trial were kept 
secret “for reasons of security.” 
> The Czechs, in turn, refused to let 
American officials visit two GI’s and a 
student tourist they had arrested. They 
accused the soldiers, who had wandered 
across the border while AWOL, of being 
on a “special mission.” Czech courts 
overflowed with trials of alleged Anglo- 
American spies, mostly high-ranking army 
officers. 
> In Rome a crowd of 200,000 gathered 
in the bright, crisp sunlight of St. Peter’s 
Square to hear Pope Pius deliver his first 
public statement on the imprisonment of 
Cardinal Mindszenty (see page 70). He 
compared the cardinal with “the first 
Roman martyrs sacrificed under 
Nero” and denounced the Communists as 
imitators of Nero, skilled “in the art 
of using the most advanced progress of 
science and technology with the scope 
of a domination and enslavement of the 
people such as would not have been con- 
ceivable in the past.” 
>In Bulgaria the impending treason 
trial of fifteen Protestant churchmen 
followed the pattern set by Cardinal 
Mindszenty’s trial. The leading defend- 
ant, Vasil Ziapkoff, supposedly con- 
fessed: “I shared my loyalty between 
the Americans and the British. . . I 
received espionage information from my 
colleagues . . . We betrayed our country.” 
Only at Geneva was the East-West 
barrier lifted. The 25-nation conference 


sponsored by the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe at last 
succeeded in agreeing upon a plan to 
work out lists of possible exports and 
imports for the revival of East-West 
trade. The delegates knew that their 
countries might be able to shut off all 
personal, intellectual, aad spiritual com- 
munication between the two worlds, but 
they agreed that Europe must have a 
threefold increase in trade. 


FRANCE: 


Back to Normale 


“Thirteen eggs to the dozen! Thir- 
teen!” 

The shrill, delighted voice of a house- 
wife echoed through the cavernous hall 
of the Saint Honoré market as she tri- 
umphantly waved a well-stuffed string 
bag. In Paris eggs had dropped to 15 
francs (4 cents) apiece (from nearly 
30 last year); potatoes had slumped, 
and milk was becoming so plentiful it 
was rumored it would be derationed this 
spring. 

The French shopper, after nine years 
of nostalgic dreaming, reported Sheila 
Baker of Newsweex’s Paris bureau, rev- 
eled in the first signs of a buyers’ mar- 
ket. Merchants were amiable, even eager, 
and prepared to tempt customers with 
off-season sales and baker’s dozens. 
Housewives crossed their fingers just as 
Normand farmers crossed theirs while 
they nervously watched fruit trees bud 
and tender shoots poke upward in the 
soft, sunny, unseasonable weather, which 
a frost might soon end. 

But the housewives’ delight and the 
farmers’ gloom seemed justified as re- 
ports of price breaks poured in from 
the provinces. Wholesale wine transac- 
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tions were almost negligible as middle- 
men sought to unload. The Paris Bourse 
daily reflected merchants’ and farmers’ 
alarm, They were no longer buying gold 
and foreign currency; they probably were 
selling (some French cynics maintain the 
only way you can dig up a peasant’s 
hoarded gold is to bury the peasant). The 
dollar slid toward 400 francs, compared 
with 515 a month ago. 

\mong the first casualties of the price 
break would be the tens of thousands of 
middlemen produced by the occupation 
and postliberation shortages. They have 
lail a heavy price burden on consumers 
and displayed a talent for dodging taxes. 
They never would be missed. 


Zeal Strike 


Tourists watched helplessly while the 
French customs inspectors unfolded each 
freshly laundered shirt, dumped out the 
contents of every shaving kit, and tore the 
wrappings off every package. An inspec- 
tor took two and a half hours to go 
through one suitcase and most of the day 


‘on a trunk. 


This was the picture of the future 
sketched last week by the French Union 
of Customs Agents as they scheduled for 
Feb. 28°a “zeal strike” in which they 
would follow the letter of the law—down 
to the last paragraph, subparagraph, and 
explanatory note—unless the government 
granted them a wage increase. 


Namely 

Perhaps the most cumbersome name of 
all the international alphabetical agencies 
is borne by the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation in Paris. 
Last week the OEEC announced it was 
looking for a new title to “rouse a human 
response.” 


ISRAEL: 


The Greatest Event 


Aged, feeble, his sight failing, Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann drove slowly through 
the Katamon Gate into Jerusalem on 
Feb. 17 to receive the crowning triumph 
of his half-century of struggle for Zion- 
ism. A military guard escorted him past 
« erowd of 40,000. Above them flew 
flags of Israel and of the 41 other nations 
which have so far recognized the new 
state. In the building which had been 
the headquarters of the Jewish Agency 
for Palestine, a blast of the traditional 
ram’s horn, the Shophar, brought the 
newly elected Israeli Constituent Assem- 
bly to attention. Early that morning it 
had elected Weizmann first President of 
Israel. A brief Hebrew oath, a prayer, a 
cheer, the national anthem “Hatikvah,” 
and then a military parade capped what 
Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok called 
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“the greatest event in Jewish history of 
our times.” 

But the old President and the new 
state still faced a locust plague of old 
and new troubles. The turbulent Free- 
dom Party (once the terrorist Irgun Zvai 
Leumi) had accused Weizmann of being 
pro-British and pro-American and touched 
off an uproar in the Assembly by nomi- 
nating an opposition candidate; the tiny 
Communist bloc had refused to support 
any candidate. Furthermore, the perma- 
nent boundaries of the young state re- 
mained unsettled, although agreement 
on an armistice line on the Egyptian 
border appeared imminent. And even the 


_ possession of the Jews’ Eternal City it- 


self was by no means assured. American, 
British, and French diplomats had de- 
clined to attend the Constituent Assem- 
bly’s opening session to avoid appearing 
to approve its choice of Jerusalem for a 
meeting place. 

“We hope the entire world will under- 
stand,” said Shertok soothingly, “that it 
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would have been a desecration of Jewish 
history had we not . . . elected the first 
President in Jerusalem.” Nevertheless, 
the Assembly moved back to the. provi- 
sional capiial Tel Aviv to continue work 
on the new constitution. 


JAPAN: 
What Was Said? . 


What was said in the smoke-filled room 
in the American Embassy in Tokyo be- 
tween 7 and 8 p.m. on Feb. 6? : 

The stories that circulated last week 
were as murky as the embassy room to 
which twelve newspaper correspondents 
had come on the invitation of Army Sec- 
retary Kenneth C. Royall, in Japan on a 
visit. At first, after their talk with the 
Secretary, correspondents filed cautious 
dispatches hinting that the United States 
regarded Japan as of doubtful value in 
case of war. Then the British news agency 
Reuters, which was not represented at 
the meeting, published a “transcript.” 

It attributed to “a United States mili- 
tary authority” such statements as: “I 
tend to the opinion that it [Japan] is 
valueless in case of war with Russia . . 
It might be better to pull them [American 
troops] out before war starts . . . I am 
not certain we could hold Japan . . . If 
we pull out from Japan, we can still] shove 
dollars in here to keep the Japanese anti- 
Communists on our side.” Other corre- 
spondents soon identified the source as 
Secretary Royall. 

Denial Plus: On Feb. 12 Army 
Under Secretary William H. Draper Jr. 
denied in Washington that the United 
States contemplated withdrawing from 
Japan. Royall arrived in San Francisco 
Feb. 14, denied the press stories, and 
said he knew “of no plaris to reduce our 
forces in Japan.” On Feb. 16 in Wash- 
ington he categorically said he hadn't 
made the remarks carried by Reuters 
and stated that the United States was 
ready to “meet all comers” in the Far 
East. Some correspondents at the meet- 
ing insisted he had _ been correctly 
quoted. Others bore out the Secretary's 
contention that his remarks had been 
misinterpreted. 

What Royall actually said will never 
be known. The circumstances of the 
meeting will explain why. Correspond- 
ents in Japan had asked for an op- 
portunity to talk off the record with the 
Secretary and express their own views 
as well as hear his. Invitations to a 
meeting were sent to twelve corre- 
spondents. They jammed into Royall’s 
embassy apartment while he prepared 
for a dinner. Most correspondents ac- 
cepted a drink and in his North Carolina 
drawl, the tall, amiable Secretary ques- 
tioned them on a number of subjects 
and expressed his own opinions. This 
sort of give and take could easily pro- 
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duce, as offhand personal opinions from 
any of those present, statements such as 
those attributed to Royall. 

Glebal Backfire: In any case, the 
sentiments ascribed to Royall backfired 
around the globe. The Australians 
showed a sudden agitation. The British 
formally asked the State Department if 
American policy had changed. Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson and President 
Truman both denied any changes. 

The Japanese were as stunned as if 
one of their own gigantic sumo wrestlers 
had fallen on them. Confusing matters 
further, the Kyodo News Agency carried 
a report denying the United States would 
desert Japan and upbraiding correspond- 
ents who circulated these reports, Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur’s headquarters de- 
nied responsibility for this outburst and 
began an “investigation” into its source. 

At the same time, Secretary Royall 
announced that MacArthur’s request for 
more troops had been turned down. The 
Armed Services Committee of the Senate 
thereupon decided to request MacArthur 
to return to the United States and give 
his comments. Fifty-one Republican con- 
gressmen demanded a clarification of 
American policy in the entire Far East. 
As a final development, Under Secretary 
Draper announced his resignation ef- 
fective Feb. 28. 


Significance-- 

Despite all the denials, American policy 
in Japan has changed considerably during 
the last year. A new basic policy direc- 
tive, restoring a large measure of eco- 


nomic and internal control to the Japa- 
nese, has been worked out by the State 
and Army Departments and the National 
Security Council (Newsweek, Oct. 25, 
1948). For the moment, however, this 
has been largely superseded by a State 
Department-Army directive issued Dee, 
18 giving the Japanese orders in great 
detail for their economic rehabilitation, 
This reflects the Army conviction, fostered 
by MacArthur’s headquarters, that the 
Japanese have been refusing to live up to 
their responsibilities. Royall’s remarks, 
whatever their exact phraseology, re 
flected this Army “get tough” attitucle, 
The Japanese plead that they can’t tuke 
responsibility so long as American bure:.w- 
crats in Tokyo exercise minute and abso- 
lute control of their economy and govern- 
ment. 

Likewise, American military strategy 
in Japan is necessarily changing with 
the Communist conquest of half China, 
Primary emphasis is also being put on 
Europe. This does not mean that any 
plans are under way for withdrawing 
from Japan at present. Besides, the argu- 
ment as to whether Japan can be held 
in case of war is more than academic. 
Armed conflict in the Far East is a 
remote possibility, and neither troops 
B-29s, nor aircraft carriers are of any 
use in combatting the ideological offen- 
sive of Communism. Some American miii- 
tary authorities, therefore, advocate .» 
an immediate, inexpensive step the 
building of a small but effective Japanese 
constabulary that could put down Com- 
munist-inspired civil disorders. 
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Rice Line: Refugees from the | statellie fighting in Java line up 
for a handout of rice and beans at a Dutch rehabilitation camp out- 
side Jokjakarta, former Republican capital. Republican spokesmén 
boast their scorched-earth policy has been “90 per cent effective.” 
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The New Cast of Characters in China—III 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


HE reputation of Mao Tse-tung as 
‘Cas of the leading Marxist thinkers 
is based mainly on two pamphlets. The 
first in point of time was “China’s New 
Democracy,” written late in 1940. The 
second is “The Fight for a New China,” 
which was prepared as a report to a 
party congress in 1945. The first is 
only 24 pages long and the 
second but 80. Both were 
published in the United 
States in 1945 by New Cen- 
tury Publishers of New York. 
Students have found the 
American text of “China's 
New Democracy” to be 
bowdlerized and prefer an 
English-language edition 
printed in Bombay, India. 

A reading of these two 
books leaves no doubt whatsoever but 
that Mao is a thorough and dedicated 
Marxist. He repeats time and again 
that the aim of the Chinese Revolution 
must be the Communist dictatorship 
and that friendship with the Soviet 
Union and enmity to imperialism 
(capitalist imperialism, of course) 
must be the guiding beacons of Chi- 
nese policy. This is no tepid agrarian 
reformism such as some people have 
attributed to Mao. It is revolution in 
the purest Communist sense. 


OWEVER, Mao's contribution is to 
plot a course by which China and 
the other “colonial and semicolonial 
countries” can reach the goal. The nor- 
mal historical process as seen by Marx 
and Lenin for the capitalist world led 
from feudalism to the dictatorship of 
the middle class to the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Mao says that the colo- 
nial countries, now semifeudal-semi- 
capitalist, can telescope the process. 
They can avoid the bourgeois-capitalist 
phase and move into a pre-socialist 
form of “new democracy.” In the eco- 
nomic structure the main sources 
of production, communications, and 
finance would be taken out of the 
hands of foreign or native owners but 
much private enterprise would con- 
tinue. Politically, the structure would 
be a coalition of Communists with 
other democratic, anti-Fascist, anti- 
imperialist groups. The coalition phase 
would only be a step to the eventual 
Communist aim, although it might last 
for a “considerably long” time. 





The Communists actually have been 
governing this way in their sections of 
China and, of course, have repeatedly 


said they want such a coalition—on . 
their own terms—with the Nationalist 


government. Thus Mao’s actions have 
been consistent with his words. His 
long-range strategic thinking is clear 
enough: He is a _ sincere 
Communist; he is adapting 
the Soviet revolutionary for- 
. mula to special Chinese con- 
ditions, and his hostility to 
what he calls imperialism is 
deep and fundamental. 

I do not find, however, 
that these books answer all 
the questions conclusively. 
His attitude to Moscow 
is very interesting indeed. 

There is plenty of evidence of admira- 
tion and respect but none whatever of 
humility and self-abasement The same 
is true of his attitude to Stalin; in fact, 
Stalin is mentioned only nine times in 
the older book and his name does not 
appear anywhere whatsoever in the 
later one. Nine times would be slight- 
ing in an ordinary Pravda editorial 
and complete omission must be 
unique. Moreover, Mao’s conception 
of the “new democracy” now has been 
tried out with few alterations in East- 
ern Europe. It was quickly abandoned 
in favor of out-and-out Communist 
domination under the strictest Moscow 
discipline. In fact, it is obvious that 
Stalin’s whole tendency is increasingly 
away from coalitions and experiments 
and toward complete control from 
and obedience to Moscow. 


tT would be very wishful thinking to 

predict from such evidence that 
Mao is going to become a Tito. But 
Mao’s writings when read with knowl- 
edge of the development of events 
since he wrote add up to a surprisingly 
unclear picture of his relations with 
Stalin. The fact that Mao in faraway 
China was one of the first Communist 
leaders to denounce Tito may show 
that he is sensitive and uncertain on 
this point. I do not think there is any 
ground for doubting that Mao would 
always side with Russia against the 
United States, but it is not certain that 
Mao is going to have Stalin’s blessing 
and help to carry through the Chinese 
revolution as he sees fit. 
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PARLIAMENT: 


An OK on Newfoundland 


On Feb, 7, when Liberal Prime Min- 
ister Louis St. Laurent introduced into 
Parliament the terms of union of New- 
foundland with Canada, all the opposi 
tion parties commended them. The 
agreement was approved Feb. 11 with 
only one dissenting vote. But during the 
debate on the resolution to submit it to 
the British Parliament, fighting Progres- 
sive-Conservative leader George Drew, 
champion of provincial rights, raised his 
favorite issue. He moved that union be 
delayed until there were “satisfactory 
consultations” with the provinces, 

Liberals cheered as M. J. Coldwell, 
leader of the socialistic Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation, declared he 
was amazed at this “extraordinary” 
amendment, After several hours of 
hot debate on the “threats” to the 
constitution and to provincial rights, 
the House of Commons turned 
down Drew’s amendment 137 to 66. 

The Rejoicing: On the final 
day of the Newfoundland discus- 
sion, Feb. 16, William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King spoke for the first time 
since he resigned as Prime Minister 
and assumed the role of elder 
statesman, He gave full credit for 
the successful conclusion of the 
long negotiations with Newfound- 
land to Prime Minister St. Laurent, 
who “spared neither time, talent, 
nor aught of his great ability in 
seeking to bring about the happy 
result which we today in this House 
rejoice Over.” 

The  Progressive-Conservatives, 
aided by the Social Creditors, car- 
ried on their battle till the end. 
Despite this opposition, the House 
voted 140 to 74 to ask the British 
Parliament to confirm the union of 
Newfoundland with Canada. 

The Clerk of the House had bare- 
ly finished reading the “yeas” and 
“nays” when Liberal members 
spontaneously rose and swung into “O 
Canada.” Opposition members joined in, 
and the whole House concluded with 
“God Save the King.” 

The next day the Senate adopted the 
same bill, and on Feb. 18 the Governor 
General, after giving royal assent, for- 
warded it to London. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA: 


Boom in Factories 


For years British Columbia was a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of water for 
Eastern Canada, Its people felled trees, 
dug coal, gold, zinc, and copper, caught 
fish, and raised crops. They shipped these 
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products east for processing, Then they 
Lought them back, The province had al- 
most unlimited resources: vast amounts 
of undeveloped water power, abundant 
raw materials, and fine natural harbors, 
open all the year around, But it had al- 
most no industries to make use of these 
advantages. British Columbia, rich in 
forests, had to go almost 3,000 miles to 
Ottawa to buy a match, 

About three years ago an economic 
revolution began. Business started mov- 
ing to British Columbia. Within two years 
2.885 new firms were incorporated, At 
least one new plant was opened for every 
day in the year—including two new match 
factories, Every month 1,100 new fami- 
lies moved in, 

As the British Columbia legislature 
opened a new session, the provincial gov- 
ernment turned another page in the story 
of expansion and development. The 


would prepare the way for new pulp and 
paper plants and for the other industries 
that the province hoped to attract. 

Industries had made it plain that they 
wanted to come in. Both the Aluminum 
Co, of Canada and Reynolds Metals were 
ready to set up big plants, A steel firm 
was prepared to use a 50-50 loan from 
the federal government to establish the 
first basic steel industry on Canada’s 
Pacific Coast. 

Specter of Secialism: There was 
only one catch, from the industrialists’ 
point of view. That was the political 
situation in British Columbia. They had 
complete confidence in the Liberal-Con- 
servative government of Byron Johnson, 
a businessman, But they wondered how 
long that government was going to last, 
and what would follow it. 

Seven years of coalition had sapped 
both parties, and many leaders thought it 

was time to break it up. What 
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Boothe— Toronto Globe and Mail 
Strange bedfellows: The opposition jeers at 
CCF support of St. Laurent on Newfoundland 


speech from the throne outlined an am- 
bitious $90,000,000 program for the next 
five years. 

The most important development 
would be in transportation: The Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, known as “the 
line that goes from nowhere to nowhere,” 
would be built into a meaningful system. 
An 83-mile extension northward would 
link it to the Canadian National, and a 
new highway to the south would connect 
it with Vancouver, The government was 
at last ready to spend real money—more 
than $17,000,000—on what had always 
been a wandering, tax-consuming white 
elephant. 

Another important project was a 
$5,000,000 hydroelectric program. This 


frightened Liberals, Conservatives, 
and big business was the prospect 
that the end of the coalition would 
mean the beginning of socialism. 
The socialistic Cooperative Com- 
monwealth Federation has between 
30 and 45 per cent of the voting 
strength of the province. With Lib- 
erals and Conservatives united, 
even unhappily, there is little 
chance of a CCF victory. If they 
split, anything could happen. Har- 
old Winch, CCF leader in the prov- 
ince, says that if the coalition falls 
apart now, a CCF victory in the 
next election is certain. If the Lib- 
erals and Conservatives stay to- 
gether, he adds, it will be at the 
election following the next one that 
the CCF will take power. 











ONTARIO: 
Lighting-Up Time 


The water went down and the 
lights went out in Toronto and 
Southern Ontario at midnight last 
Sept. 13. Power was so short that 
shopwindows, theater and _ hotel 
canopies, and outdoor advertising signs 
were dimmed for the winter. Many other 
uses of electric power were restricted. 

Torontonians were resigned to darkness 
until spring. On Feb. 15 they got a 
pleasant surprise. The restrictions on out- 
door lighting were lifted between 7 p.m. 
and 7 a.m. Mondays to Fridays and all 
day on Saturdays and Sundays. Rising 
water, caused by the mild, rainy winter, 
had made it possible to turn on_ the 
lights at least a month early. 

Ontario Hydro Chairman Robert Saun- 
ders added a note of warning: The short- 
age was “by no means over.” Some 
restrictions would still have to remain, 
and any unexpected upward surge in de- 
mand would dim the lights again. 


Newsweek, February 28, 1949 
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Oregon settlers vote for a government in 1843, choosing the United States 
over England by a single vote margin, From the painting “‘The Vote 
at Champoeg,” by Barry Faulkner in the Oregon State Capitol. 
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COSTA RICA: 


Clouds on the Border 


The arrival of a military mission of 
the Organization of American States 
eight weeks ago ended the fighting along 
the Costa Rican-Nicaraguan border. Last 
week the newspapers of both countries 
were hinting that this might turn out to 
be only a temporary truce. 

The newspaper La Estrella de Nica- 
ragua, which often speaks for dictator 
Anastasio Somoza, forecast a “new revo- 
lutionary phase” within Costa Rica. It 
gave a circumstantial description of two 
groups of Calderonista guerrillas (follow- 
ers of exiled former President Rafael 
Angel Calderén Guardia), who were said 
to be well-armed and ready for action. 
The government of Provisional President 
José Figueres, the Nicaraguan paper 
charged, was hiding this from the Costa 
Rican people, “giving them to under- 
stand that the revolt no longer exists.” 

To Costa Ricans this sounded like an 
advance alibi. The government knew 
that there were military movements on 
the northern frontier, E] Diario de Costa 
Rica reported, Everything indicated “a 
new invasion arising in Nicaragua.” The 
Nicaraguans were apparently trying to 
convince the world beforehand that the 
attack would be made by Costa Rican 
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rebels within Costa Rica and that Nica- 
ragua had nothing to do with it. Costa 
Rica passed the word to the other Amer- 
ican states. 

On Feb. 19 the two countries agreed 
to sign a pact of friendship, officially 
ending the dispute. But Costa Ricans 
would not feel easy until the beginning 
of the rainy season, in about two months, 
made border fighting impossible. 


ARGENTINA: 


Word-of-Mouth Land 


Buenos Aires was still without news- 
papers last week. As a result, the rumors 
which started two weeks ago grew bigger 
and spread faster. And there was no sign 
that the printers would end their strike. 

Contrary to their usual custom, neither 
President Juan D. Perén nor his wife 
made a gesture toward the strikers. 
Peronista leaders of the union, who ob- 
viously lost all control of the rank and 
file, resigned. On Feb. 17 the govern- 
ment-dominated General Confederation 
of Workers ordered the head of the 
building-trades union to take command 
of the printers and to “take as quickly as 
possible the measures he considers con- 
venient and necessary to end the strike.” 
But the stubborn strikers paid no atten- 
tion to his appeals. 

Meanwhile, the 4,000,000 inhabitants 





International 


Ponies From the Pampas: Two Argentine polo ponies with gaucho 
grooms arrived at Miami last week en route to a series of Argen- 
tine-U.S. matches in California. Thirty ponies are making the 
trip from Argentina by air, then going to the West Coast by train. 
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of the Buenos Aires metropolitan area 
snatched up out-of-town newspapers at 
a 50 per cent markup. Airborne foreign 
papers, like El Mercurio of Santiago, 
Chile, sold at double price. Stepped-up 
radio news programs did not fill the bill, 
and hundreds of persons crowded around 
El] Mundo’s bulletin board. Even moy- 
ing-picture theaters suffered, for portenos 
depend on their newspapers for picture 
schedules. Police posters warning against 
false rumors had the opposite effect; they 
made people wonder if so much smoke 
didn’t indicate some fire. 

Worried Traders: Most of the ru- 
mors concerned the economic condition 
of the country. The stock exchange was 
pessimistic. Prices moved steadily down- 
ward, led by the favorite speculative is- 
sues of administration leaders. 

It was more obvious than ever that 
Per6én would have to take drastic steps 
to prop up the shaky economy. There 
was no conclusive evidence as yet of 
what he would do. The state trade or- 
ganization, IAPI, reportedly was _ pre- 
pared to accept world-market prices for 
its backlog of 30,000 tons of linseed oil, 
built up because foreign buyers refused 
to pay the high price previously de- 
manded. 

At the same time quebracho (tanning 
bark) producers were reportedly author- 
ized to cut their prices and to sell their 
entire production instead of turning part 
of it over to the government marketing 
agency. These would be moves to reduce 
state intervention and to give private 
enterprise greater freedom in the export 
trade in an effort to recover lost world 
markets. 

Confident Perén: The President was 
still very much on the job. Appearing 
before a large open-air meeting in Paler- 
mo Park, he sounded just like the old 
Peron. He had had a good laugh, he 
said, with the messenger who brought 
him the rumor that he was “a prisoner of 
his own government.” He had merely 
been taking a rest at his San Vicente 
farm, he assured the nation. “I am per- 
fectly calm,” he declared; “I know the 
Argentina problem very well.” 

Whether by coincidence or design, 
Sra. Eva Duarte de Perén was less in 
evidence even though she was carrying 
on as usual in her office. Back in January 
she canceled a speech at an opening 
session of the constitutional convention. 
She was present with her husband at the 
Palermo Park meeting, but when the in- 
evitable cry of “Evita! Evita!” went up, 
she only spread her arms in acknowl 
edgment instead of making the cus 
tomary speech. 

All this might be at least partial con- 
firmation of well-authenticated reports 
that the Argentine Army was bringing 
pressure to cut down on the public ac 
tivities of the First Lady, so alien to At 
gentine custom. 


Newsweek, February 28, 1949 
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THAT'S WHAT OWNERS SAY ABOUT THAT ROAD-PROVEN NEW 1949 MERCURY ENGINE! 


What gives this low-to-the-road, new 7949 MERUN seach a jump on the 
others? Look, under the hood! That exclusive new MRUR power plant 
as terrific! Owners say its not only the liveliest, the smoothest... hut the 
thrifliest engine they've ever driven! And it is! 





MERLURY 


OU can be sure your 1949 
Mercury’s got the flashing 
pickup—and everything else you 
expect of a 1949 car! 
For this long, low, road-hug- 
ging Mercury’s been road-proven 
by thousands of owners for mil- 


lions of miles! 


You can depend on its power- 


fully thrifty, new 8-cylinder, V- 
type engine! Its new front coil 
springing! New, restful ‘‘comfort- 
zone’’ ride! New, easier steering! 
New 


New, broader, softer seating! 


““super-safety’’ brakes! 
New increased visibility! 

See it—and you'll say ‘‘/t’s 
Mercury for me!”’ 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION» FORD MOTOR CO. 








How to 
e an avalanche 











In the West Virginia Hills a large coal 
mine is pocketed so tightly in a narrow 
valley that there is no place to dump the 
waste rock and slate which is cleaned 
from the coal at a rate of 400 tons per 
hour. Before mining operations could 
begin, some means of disposing of this 
avalanche of refuse had to be found. 


It cost too much to haul away by rail— 
yet the only other available disposal area 
was in a valley on the far side of the 
steep 500-foot hills surrounding the mine. 
That was an impossible grade for truck 
or mine cars. Then the operator thought 
of conveyor belts and sent for the G.T. M. 
—Goodyear Technical Man. 


The daring proposal was to erect a 
suspension bridge extending from the 
cleaning plant to the crest of the ridge— 
a structure soaring upward at an angle of 
19°, over which a conveyor belt could be 
operated to carry spoil to the far valley. 
This called fora single belt, traveling more 





GOOD, 


than a quarter-mile in climbing, to its dis- 
charge point 487 feet above the valley. 


To handle this big lift the G.T.M. 
specified a Compass 250 Steel-Cable 
Conveyor Belt—an exclusive Goodyear 
development sinewed with super-strong, 
finely stranded steel cables bonded in 
rubber. A similar Goodyear belt was 
already in successful use on the world’s 
highest slope lift of 729 feet; engineers 
said the bridge was practical, so the 
installation was made. 


3,000 tons of rock per day are now 
avalanching up hill and down into the 
other valley on this spectacular “flying” 
belt job—at minimum disposal cost. If 
you have a haulage problem involving 
abrasive rock or sticky ore, corrosive 
acids or explosive gases, the G.T.M. can 
save you money with properly designed 
and compounded belting, hose, molded 
goods and other rubber products. To con- 
sult him, write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday—ABC Network 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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The Scenic Route across Canada, 
by Canadian National's Con- 
tinental limited, is a unique 
travel experience. Stop over at 
friendly cities: golf, fish and 
ride at glorious Jasper Park 
Lodge in the Canadian Rockies 
(championship golf course, 
above : explore the beauties of 
the rugged West Coast. 









Relax all the way. Your vacation begins the 
moment you step aboard the [nternational 
Limited (Chicago, Toronto, Montreal), the 
Ocean Limited (Montreal, Halifax), other 
Canadian National “name” trains. Travel 
the comfort way- the railway—to every- 
where in Canada. Vo California and any- 
where West, to New York and anywhere 
Kast, go Canadian National. 


Sightseeing Canada’s cities is just one of ten top vacations open to your choice through the 


continent-spanning services of Canadian National Railways. Explore historic Eastern centres, 
the romantic West. 4bove: In Ottawa, Canada’s capital, the stately Chateau Laurier, one of 
Canadian National's hotels of distinetion—centre of the city’s social life—stands beside the 
National War Memorial. 


‘Choose one of Camada,' 
10 moot popular, vacalliqnal’ 


Here they are, as revealed in a 1948 survey of U.S. travel 
preferences: Alaska Cruise + British Columbia +« Canadian 
Rockies + Cross-Canada Rail Tour + Eastern Cities and 
the Laurentians « Gaspé and the Saguenay «+ Lake of the 
Woods + Maritime Provinces + Highlands of Ontario « 
Winnipeg and Hudson Bay. Make your choice—then have 
your nearest Canadian National office give you the whole 
story—itineraries, places to see and stay, costs—every- 
thing you need to help you plan exactly the right vacation 
for you. “We'll tell you where and take you there.” 


San 


THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsb gh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D.C. In Cancda, 
360 McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 
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Pound Foolish? In November 1945 
the burly, red-bearded expatriate Ezra 
Pounp was returned to this country 
charged with treason for wartime broad- 
casting from Rome. He was finally 
judged insane. Last week the Fellows 
in American Letters of the Library of 
Congress gave Pound the 1948 Bollingen 
prize of $1,000 for “the highest achieve- 
ment of American poetry” for his “Pisan 
Cantos.” An excerpt: 


Oedipus, nepotes remi magnanimi 
so mr bullington lay on his back like an ape 
singing: o sweet and lovely 
o lady be good 
in harum ac ego ivi 
Criminals have no intellectual interests? 


queen: The daughter of a Negro Pull- 
man porter who emigrated from Trini- 
dad, Beryzt Dickinson DasH_ was 
crowned queen of McGill University’s 
winter carnival in Montreal. The pretty, 
popular art student reigned at the 
carnival ball, which fell on her 2lst 
birthday, Feb. 19. “To think that the 
student body . . . of about 8,000 whites 
and only 150 Negroes chose me from 25 
other candidates!” Miss Dash marveled. 
P In the States, Negro pianist Haze. 
Scotr and her husband, Rep. ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL JR., sued Harry and 
BLANCHE UTz, restaurant owners of Pas- 
co, Wash., for $50,000 damages for refus- 
ing to serve Miss Scott “without any 
reason whatever except that she was a 
Negro.” 


Joltin’ Joe: Back in fine form after his 
heel operation last fall, Joe DiMaccio, 
highest paid ballplayer in history, proved 
he could do just as fast footwork on the 
dance floor as on the diamond. Vacation- 
ing in Acapulco, Mexico, the Yankee 
slugger stepped out in a rumba with a 
professional dancer, OLGA CHAVIANO. 





International 


DiMaggio: On with the dance 
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Chicago Herald American 
Price of Reform: Having lost a 
dozen jobs in fourteen months 
because she was a probationer, 
red-haired Charlotte Kierstein, 
22, walked into a Chicago court 
and told the judge: “I want 
to go to prison. Wherever I 
worked people found out about 
me.” The judge locked her up. 


Tragedy: A former Powers model and 
Columbia graduate, blond Inez Horton 
Gay appeared in a New Jersey court as 
her own counsel in a suit to regain 
$5,000 in maternal inheritance from her 
father and stepmother, Col. and Mrs. 
PauL J. Horton. The court awarded her 
$1,338 and some personal property she 
claimed had been withheld: a bike, roller 
skates, a bedroom set, a tennis racquet, 
and a doll. Her father was allowed to kéep 
the waffle iron she wanted. 


Soeur Note: Comely BEBE SHopp, Miss 
America of 1948, became the center of a 
controversy in St. Paul, Minn., when 
her father, E. R. SHopp, refused to let 
her appear at the St. Paul Winter Carni- 
val. “Bebe was supposed to play her vi- 
braharp,” her father said, “but . . . un- 
less she was given the main spot on the 
program I could not permit her to ap- 
pear. Her playing is an added attrac- 
tion. People don’t pay to hear her play, 
they pay to see her.” 


Theme: Washington's top party thrower 
and friend of the Trumans, Mrs, PERLE 
Mesta, will make her first political speech 
at the capital’s Jefferson-Jackson dinner. 
She confided: “I’ve been doing lots of re- 
search for this speech of mine, What im- 
pressed me mainly about Jefferson was his 
foresight, About Jackson, his determina- 
tion, Comparing Truman with his pred- 
ecessors will be my theme.” 


Glamour: On the assumption that what 
Republican members of Congress lack 
is glamour, George Dixon, Washington 
columnist. proposed a “glamorizing” 
program to House Minority Leader Jor 
MarTIN JR. Martin’s comment: “I do 
not think the program should include 
any beauty courses . . . It isn’t being 
pretty that counts with the ladies. If 
that were so, we would not captivate 
many feminine hearts.” He pointed at 
Rep. Jesse Woxcorrt of Michigan. “Does 
he have glamour?” Protested the 200- 
pound Wolcott who has been married 
22 years: “I cut quite a figure.” 


Maxims: To oblige his friend Cyrit 
CLEMENS of Kirkwood, Mo., a distant 
cousin of Mark Twain, Georce BERNARD 
Suaw sifted the true from the apocryphal 
in a collection of 100 sayings attributed 
to him. Shaw disclaimed some of the 
maxims, rewrote several, and approved 
some, including: “War breaks out when 
interest on capital falls below 2 per cent 
and peace comes when it rises to 5 per 
cent.” 


Raffles: A suave, 28-year-old Canadian 
jewel thief, Gerarnp GraHAM DENNIS, 
calmly unfolded to police a tale of cross- 
country larceny as fantastic as a grade- 
B movie. Trapped in Cleveland after a 
two-year search, Dennis admitted sixteen 
robberies in Westchester County, New 
York, totaling between $150,000 and 
$250,000. Police estimates of his total 
take run as high as $1,000,000. Described 
by detectives as “a Don Juan as well as 
a society Raffles,” Dennis supported a 
beautiful brunette in New York and an 
equally attractive ex-schoolteacher in 
Beverly Hills, Calif. He carried with him 
a list of 22 Hollywood stars he planned 
to rob when he got around to it. “They 
were all prospects,” he said blandly. 
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Dennis: He had more “prospects” 
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Tracing a Tumor 


Before the surgeon operates for a brain 
tumor, he wants to be sure of the exact 
location of the growth. There are several 
methods for spotting the tumor—ordinary 
X-rays, the electroencephalogram, visual 
field tests, and the ventriculogram, by 
which holes are drilled through the pa- 
tient’s skull while he is under anesthetic 
just before the operation. But in difficult 
cases no available technique is precise 
enough to fit the surgeon’s demand. 

For the past fifteen years Dr. Sanchez 
Perez, a Spanish scientist at the Univer- 
sity of California Medical School, has 
worked on this problem. Finally he de- 
vised an X-ray-type machine, costing 
about $1,500, which seems to do the 
trick. Dr. Perez donated one of his ma- 
chines to the Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
Md.. where it is now used twice a week 
on the most difficult brain-obstruction 
cases. Last week Navy doctors described 
how the technique works. 

Following a local anesthetic, the pa- 
tient receives an intravenous injection of 
the clear dye known as diodrast. Under 
the X-ray machine this milky solution 
moves through the blood vessels of the 
brain in four and one-half seconds, and 
in that time the machine takes six clear 
pictures. By studying these shots, the 
surgeon can get a true idea of the loca- 
tion of the tumor before he operates. 

The machine performs the same task 
on the heart, presenting an accurate pic- 
ture of the heart’s interior and of the 
blood vessels. It also picks up varicose 
veins much more easily than the other 
techniques. 


Drug for Motion Sickness 


In the midst of global fighting, few 
medical problems are more annoying 
than that of motion sickness—from ships, 
cars, planes, or trains. During the second 
world war both Army and Navy medical 
authorities were on the hunt for reme- 
dies, particularly for seasickness. In spite 
of a dozen or more wartime projects, 
nothing seemed to work. The best a trav- 
eler could do was to take sedatives and 
drugs of the belladonna group. Most of 
these knocked out the victim altogether 
or else failed to work after the first few 
doses, 

Last spring through a freak accident, 
doctors at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Balti- 
more, discovered a cure and preventive 
for seasickness. It happened this way: 
A woman patient under treatment for 
hives at the Johns Hopkins protein clinic 
told a strange story. Riding on streetcars 
had always made her ill. But when she 
took the drugs the doctors had pre- 
scribed for hives, she rode the cars and 
felt fine. 


The drug, called Dramamine, was a 
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Dye and X-rays are used in Dr. Perez’s brain-tumor-tracing technique 


newly synthesized chemical compound 
known technically as beta-diaminoethyl 
benzohydryl ether 8-chlorotheophyllinate. 
The doctors had always regarded the 
white granular substance as an anti- 
allergy drug. But it gave the woman com- 
plete relief from motion sickness if she 
took 50 milligrams by mouth a few min- 
utes before she boarded the streetcar. 

Drs. Leslie N. Gay and Paul E. Car- 
liner tried out Dramamine on other vic- 
tims of carsickness and airsickness. Then 
they used it for seasick sufferers on a trip 
of the liner America. The results were so 
encouraging that the Army agreed to 
sponsor some controlled experiments. 
Last week Drs. Gay and Carliner re- 
ported results to the Johns Hopkins Med- 
ical Society meeting. 

Army Guinea Pigs: On Nov. 2 
1948, the Johns Hopkins doctors boarded 
one of the Army’s rockiest transports, the 
high, narrow General Ballou, for a trip 
from New York to Bremerhaven. Some 
1,376 troops came aboard for the rough 
voyage across the: North Atlantic. The 
men were divided into two groups. One 
group received capsules of sugar; the 
other, 100-milligram doses of Drama- 
mine, Of those who took sugar, about 
one-fourth were seasick twelve hours 
after departure. Of the men who took 
Dramamine, not one developed nausea 
or vomiting, and only one or two were 
dizzy. 

Of some 418 sick men who took the 
drug, 407 got complete relief within a 
couple of hours. None suffered any bad 
effects. 

Now Johns Hopkins scientists are in- 
vestigating the use of this new drug on 
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other forms of vomiting, such as preg- 
nancy nausea. Some doctors believe it 
may act directly on the vomiting center 
of the brain. Dr. Gay is more cautious. 
He is not sure that he understands the 
mechanics of the drug’s action. But he 
does know that it is “amazingly success- 
ful.” 

Dramamine is produced by G. D. 
Searle & Co. of Chicago. It will go on the 
market in the middle of March, will be 
moderately priced, and will be sold only 
on a doctor’s prescription. 


For Sonorous Sleepers 


“Marriages may be broken and camp- 
ing parties may be ruined by snoring. 
Can tragedy go deeper?” 

In an editorial in the Canadian Medi- 
cal Association Journal a group of doctors 
have posed this question about “the minor 
affliction of mankind,” which can be “so 
hopelessly infuriating.” Up to now, medi- 
cal literature has held almost no serious 
discussion of the nightly chorus of rum- 
bles, wheezes, and whistles which offers 
so many chances for laughs and burlesque. 

After intensive research, the Canadian 
investigators seem to have made some 
headway into snoring causes, With the 
aid of a pharyngoscope, it has been 
proved that the snore is produced by 
vibrations of the posterior faucial pillar— 
a fold of tissue which is connected with 
the soft palate. It is the “tone” of this 
tissue that contributes to the degree of 
snoring. One theory suggests that the 
tone may be lowered by the fall in adrenal 
secretion during sleep. 

Sleeping on the back tends to cause 
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snoring because the tongue falls back 
more easily then, the report continues. 
Snoring may be aggravated by worry; 
muscles of the throat and nose may be 
abnormally tense and thus create inter- 
ference in the air passages. The habit hap- 
pens most often in mouth breathers who 
suffer some form of nasal obstruction, but 
all mouth breathers are not snorers. False 
teeth, the doctors found, have no effect 
for or against snoring. 

A Reom of His Own: On snoring 
cures, the doctors spoke less optimistical- 
ly. A snorer is seldom aware of his own 
snoring. Even when he is sensitive to 
other noises, his exuberant “wood saw- 
ing” does not waken him. 

The best advice to any snorer is to 
sleep on his side or stomach, To help this 
along, the Canadian doctors recommend 
the use of “a cotton reel [thread spool] 
sewn in the back of the pajamas.” Keep- 
ing the mouth closed by a special splint 
or adhesive is “very helpful” to anyone 
who can stand such treatment, Amputa- 
tion of part of the soft palate seldom gives 
any relief, though it may change the pitch 
of the snore. Tonsil removal may help 
because it leaves a fixed fibrous band in 
the throat instead of soft, mobile tissues. 
Altering the texture of the posterior 
faucial pillar by injecting hardening sub- 
stances has been tried, but with “equivo- 
cal” results. 

“When all is said,” the report concludes, 
“snoring is a symptom of unbalanced 
breathing which may be accompanied by 
either pathological or physiological con- 
ditions, Isolation [of the snorer] may be 
the only effective measure.” 


Lethal Lithium 


Warning all persons to “stop using this 
dangerous poison at once,” the United 
States Food and Drug Administration on 
Friday moved in against lithium chloride, 
a substitute for ordinary table salt (sodi- 
um chloride). It ordered removed from 
the market three proprietary forms of 
the chemical—Westsal, Foodsal, and Salti- 
Salt—and gave wide notice of their dan- 
gers to persons who might have them 
at home. 

The American Medical Association re- 
ported four deaths from lithium-chloride 
poisoning and “expected that many more 
cases will be reported within the next 
few weeks.” Though the preparation had 
been intended for high-blood-pressure 
sufferers and others on salt-restricted 
diets, these were the persons, said the 
\MA, for whom the chemical turned out 
to be most dangerous. 

The Food and Drug authorities listed 
lithium-poisoning symptoms as drowsi- 
ness, weakness, loss of appetite, nausea, 
tremors of the extremities, blurring of 
vision, and coma. They added that intra- 
venous injections of sodium-chloride so- 
lutions might be of value as an antidote. 
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He can thank Phillips’ LAXATIVE ACTI 


When you awaken in the morning, wonderfully rested after a 
good night’s sleep, you'll agree that Phillips’ is an excellent acid 


neutralizer. But Double-Action Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia is also 
a marvelous /axative. And the constipation relief it provides will 
help you to get the new day off to a good start, feeling frisky as a colt! 


Liquid Phillips’ is available in 75¢, 50¢ and 25¢ 
bottles. Phillips’ Tablets in $1.00, 50¢ and 25¢ sizes. 
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He can thank Phillips’ ANTACID ACTION for this! 


There’s nothing worse than that restless, 
fretful, can’t-get-to-sleep feeling which acid 
indigestion can cause. But this condition— 
which often accompanies constipation—can 
be relieved so quickly you’ll be amazed. All 


FRISKY AS A COLT/ 
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you do is take Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia at 
bedtime. Phillips’ is one of the fastest, most 
effective antacids known. Almost before you 
realize it, your stomach acidity is eased 
away...and you're deep in the arms of sleep! 
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W. Virginia Grocery Store Owner 
Buys Display Case, Compressors 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“Our first installation convinced us of 
Frigidaire superiority,” says I. Reitman, 
co-owner of RReitman’s Market, 101 Adams 
St., Fairmont, W. Va. ‘“Today, all our re- 
frigeration equipment, inc luding two display 
cases and five compressors, is Frigidaire. 
“Frigidaire operation has been so satis- 
factory, and the engineering and service 
cooperation of the Monongahela Power 
Company, our local Frigidaire dealer, has 
been so complete and helpful, that we 
would never consider installing any other 
make of equipment.” 
To meet your needs, 
—~ Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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LANE-WELL S 
COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The board of directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of 40 cents per 
share on the common stock, payable 
March 15, 1949, to stockholders of 
record February 23, 1949. 


WILLIAM A. MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Darius’s Billboard 


The press releases looked like theater 
programs studded with credits to the 
suppliers of costumes, scenery, lights, 
and what not. The archeological expedi- 
tion to Mount Behistun, in Iran, used 
“1,200 feet of cable supplied by the 
American Wire & Cable Co. of Cleve- 
land,” “a 16-foot-wide scaffold given by 
the Universal Patent Scaffolding Co. of 
Long Island City,” Latex from “the 
American Anode Co. of Akron, Ohio,” 
and a corps of workmen “supplied by 
the repair base of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Co, of Kirmanshah.” 

These technical products of modern 
industry were needed to cope with a 
situation created nearly 2,500 years ago 
by Darius, King of Persia, for he had 
ordered the story of his reign carved in 
three languages on the sheer side of a 
cliff 225 feet above the ancient caravan 
route between Persia and Babylonia. The 
use of three languages to tell the same 
story provided another “Rosetta Stone” 
by which linguists could fill in missing 
meanings for the ancient words of the 
Elamite, Babylonian, and Old Persian 
tongues. 

Originally examined a century ago by 
an English adventurer, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, the inscriptions have now been 
fully translated for the first time by Dr. 
George G. Cameron, head of the Near 
Eastern Studies department at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 

Secret Stairease: Perched on the 
cable-hung scaffold like a house painter 
and on one occasion almost hit by a fall- 
ing rock, Professor Cameron made hand 
copies, photographs, and latex-mold im- 
pressions. How did Darius’s own scribes 
—without benefit of steel cables and 
winches—carve the inscriptions on the 
sheer mountain wall? Cameron last week 
reported the solution: a secret stairway 
carved into the cliffside and then chiseled 
away. Darius wanted caravan travelers 
to see his monument, but he didn’t want 
to give anyone a chance to deface or 
destroy it. 

Remembered history as a talented 
and tolerant ruler of many races, Darius 
governed an empire that reached from 
Greece and Egypt to India. The great 
stone billboard on Behistun was carved 
at some time between 516 and 510 B.C. 
to commemorate his accession. Darius 
evidently believed in its permanence, for 
his message says in part: ” 

“Oh thou who later shall see this re- 
lief and this inscription which I have 
placed here and thou who will preserve 
it, then may the god Ahura-Mazda be 
thy friend and thou shalt live long and 
have a large family.” 

Back in Ann Arbor last week, Profes- 
sor Cameron said: 

“I don’t particularly want a large fam- 
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ily* but I felt this message applied to me. 
The inscription has been beaten by the 
weather for centuries, and soldiers have 
been taking potshots at it for years. I 
was trying to preserve it for posterity— 
and also to let this generation know that 
the Near East has more to offer the world 
than oil.” 


Buck Rogers Baedeker 


When Orson Welles frightened Ameri- 
can radio listeners with a phony in- 
vasion from Mars, the only actual result 
was a lot of fun poking. But two weeks 
ago, when the radio station of Quito 
did a similar dramatization of H. G. 
Wells’s “The War of the Worlds” fan- 
tasy, the consequences were more dras- 
tic (NEWSWEEK, Feb. 21). After rush- 
ing to defend their country and then 





First landing field for space ships? ... 


learning it was all a joke, enraged 
Ecuadorans attacked the radio station 
and started a fire that cost twenty lives. 

Perhaps the difference between Latin 
and North American temperaments 
didn’t entirely account for the difference 
in the reaction. There was also the pass- 
age of ten years, during which rocketry 
had become a practical art. Engineers 
now talk seriously of sending missiles 
outside the gravitational domain of the 
earth to land on the moon or create new 





*The 44-year-old scholar has two teen- age son 
they and Mrs. Cameron went along on the Iran e\- 
pe sdition. 
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satellites in space. The possibility of in- 
terplanetary invasions, in one direction 
or another, is no longer fantastic. All of 
which makes it worth knowing whether 
the neighboring bodies of the solar sys- 
tem are capable of sustaining life—our 
own kind or some other kind. 

The Other Worlds: Two books just 
published by the University of Chicago, 
“The Atmospheres of the Earth and 
Planets” edited by Gerard P. Kuiper and 
“The Face of the Moon” by Ralph B. 
Baldwin,* sum up the latest knowledge 
that has been gleaned by spying through 
the most powerful telescopes. While not 
intended for the purpose, they constitute 
a Baedeker for Buck Rogers. 

On the moon, our space travelers could 
be sure of encountering no native popu- 
lation. Viewed in detail through medium 
aus well as the largest telescopes, the 


... The crater-pitted face of the moon 


nearby satellite has been mapped with 
remarkable thoroughness. Even the 
heights of its mountain peaks have been 
measured by the sharp shadows they cast 
when the sun is at a low angle. 

The face of the moon is pitted by nu- 
merous craters—circular plains of various 
sizes surrounded -by perimeter ridges. 
Baldwin believes they were formed 

ind, presumably, more are still being 
formed) by the impact of- meteorites, 


_ THe ATMOSPHERES OF THE EARTH AND PLANETS. 
Edited by Gerard P. Kuiper. 366 pages. University 
of Chicago Press. $7.50. 

lnx Face or THE Moon. By Ralph B. Baldwin. 
239 pages. University of Chicago Press. $5. 
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unimpeded by any substantial atmos- 
phere. Space travelers would have to 
provide their own oxygen and_ be 
wrapped in their own sealed atmosphere. 

The planets are much more difficult 
to explore by telescope. But by analyz- 
ing the color distribution of their light 
and by calculating the gravitational hold 
that each can exert on gases around it, 
astronomers form some idea as to the 
content of their atmospheres. Where the 
atmosphere is unclouded, as on Mars, as- 
tronomers will even take a guess as to the 
nature of the soil. 

On that planet, Dr. Gerard P. Kuiper 
of Yerkes Observatory suggests that the 
bright desert regions are composed of 
igneous rock, similar to a fine-grained 
lava product known on earth as felsite. 
Kuiper’s latest observations indicate that 
the polar caps are “almost certainly” 
composed of a very thin frost of ordinary 
water at a temperature far below zero. 

Br-r-r! As for the celebrated green 
areas on Mars, careful spectrographic 
analysis shows that the green is not the 
same as that of the chlorophyll in most 
earthly plant life. “This,” says Kuiper, 
“rules out the seed plants and the ferns 
in the form in which they appear on 
earth.” Such a conclusion “is not  sur- 
prising, in view of the extreme rigors 
of the Martian climate, in particular the 
cold nights to be expected” (probably 
76 degrees below zero Fahrenheit). 

Some observers have recently sug- 
gested that Mars supports a life of dry 
mosses and lichen of a kind found on 
earth. Kuiper doesn’t rule this out but 
suggests that “different forms of plant 
life may well have developed” on Mars. 

Jupiter and Saturn are less likely to 
have any earthy kind of life, for their 
atmospheres are rich in two most un- 
healthy gases, methane and ammonia. 
Farther away from the earth, the huge 
planets Neptune and Uranus are _pre- 
sumed to be surrounded by atmospheres 
of hydrogen gas, another unsuitable me- 
dium for known kinds of life. 

Even if every globe other than the 
earth in our own solar system should be 
proved incapable of supporting intelli- 
gent life, the possibility of life existing 
elsewhere in the universe is by no means 
excluded: Some of the latest theories 
of star formation, in fact, suggest that 
planets are likely to be born in the same 
process. Thus many of the distant stars 
in the sky may be the centers of solar 
systems, with planets at various distances 
getting varying degrees of heat from the 
central star. On some of these, life could 
have developed. 

So writers of amazing fiction stories 
have grounds for speculation about life 
on other worlds, and listeners to a real- 
istic radio bulletin about a rocket in- 
vasion from outside this earth have a 
right to get scared and then decide it 
was no fun to be fooled. 
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Big Joe’s Exchange 


At about 6:50 a.m. Feb. 16 the phone 
rang in the almost deserted studios of 
station WNOE in New Orleans, Asking 
for “Big Joe,” a man explained that he 
lived near the levees where a rambunc- 
tious Mississippi was pushing the waters 
into the homes of four families, Could 
Big Joe do something about getting some 
tents to use as temporary living quarters? 

It was almost a routine request for Joe 
Rosenfield Jr. and his Happiness Ex- 
change (WNOE, Monday-Saturday, 6-5 
a.m., CST). As usual, Big Joe tried to fill 
it. New Orleans stores had no tents, but 
numerous phone calls put Rosenfield in 
touch with the Army at Camp LeRoy 
Johnson, Soon soldiers were dispatched 
to the levees with tents, Until the Mis- 
sissippi subsides, four families will live in 
comparative dryness—and like many more 
people of New Orleans will hold a per- 
manent gratefulness for Big Joe. 

For most of his 48 years Rosenfield had 
been an advertising man working for 
Southern newspapers, Seven years ago 
his ramblings found him in New Orleans 
with a job on The Item, He was just an- 
other office worker, Today Big Joe is 
known throughout the city, revered by 
the poor and needy and respected by the 
more well-to-do, It has all happened since 
last June when Rosenfield started his 
Happiness Exchange on WNOE, a 250- 
watt station so small it can scarcely be 
heard outside the New Orleans city limits. 


Help: Every morning at 6 Big Joe 


goes on the air with recordings, com- 
mercials, and the weather report, In be- 
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tween he takes phone calls, reads his mail 
—several hundred letters a day—and tries 
to fulfill the requests for help. Someone 
may call asking for a wheel chair, and be- 
fore ten minutes have elapsed not only 
will someone else have offered the chair 
but Big Joe will have made arrangements 
to get it delivered. Such things happen 
every day on Happiness Exchange. 

For Valentine’s Day, Big Joe put out a 
plea for 3,500 pounds of candy to be 
divided among hospitals, charity wards, 
and other institutions, He was able to 
deliver 3,722 pounds, On another day 
Rosenfield raised 403 homemade cakes, 
simply because he thought that people in 
hospitals, other shut-ins, and orphans 
might like some. A poor man had to have 
$400 for medicine to save his life. Rosen- 
field got the money from his listeners. 

A few air mentions got an artificial eye 
for a young boy, A school needed a new 
paint job—and within hours it was done, 
with paint donated by a local store. A 
Negro preacher asked Big Joe for help in 
building his church, So Big Joe asked for 
25-cent donations to buy concrete blocks. 
The money rolled in, and the church was 
dedicated with a special praver for Big 
Joe Rosenfield. 

Rosenfield is a Jew, but his Happiness 
Exchange is predicated on a “regardless 
of race, creed, or color” basis, As a result 
Rosenfield is popular with all groups, par- 
ticularly the Negroes, His maid Bernice 
simply would not consider working for 
anyone else, Nor do other religions ignore 
his work, At Christmas the Catholic 
Sisters at the Hotel Dieu (the city’s big 
Catholic hospital) had a special mass said 
for Rosenfield, and he knows at least 





Big Joe interviews a listener who needed crutches 
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nine novenas which were started for him. 

While Rosenfield has long had a 
vague idea of something like the Hap- 
piness Exchange, it was slow in be- 
ing born. Until Oct. 20, 1947, Rosenfield 
had never been on the air, but he man- 
aged to talk WNOE into putting him to 
work as an all-night disk jockey. Three 
months later Rosenfield regretted audibly 
into the mike that Drew Pearson’s Friend- 
ship Train was not coming through Lou- 
isiana, Perhaps, he added, the people of 
New Orleans might like to send a special 
gift to the people of Orléans, France. 

Thus came about the Friendship Ship, 
which with $150,000 in food and cargo, 
including 50 head of live cattle, sailed for 
France in March 1948 with Rosenfield 
aboard. When he got back, Rosenfield 
was through with straight disk jockeying. 
WNOE moved him into his early-morn- 
ing time and the Happiness Exchange 
took over. Since then Big Joe has done 
nothing but aid in having listener help 
listener. 


Television Torture 


A good many potential owners are still 
fighting off the lure of television with the 
thought: “The thing isn’t perfected yet; 
rll wait until I can get a really good 
set.” Aware of this resistance, the Philco 
Corp., which turns out about one-fourth 
of all receivers, is currently plugging its 
“television torture chamber,” where the 
durability and quality of sets get a thor- 
ough going over. By last week more than 
1,000 receivers had moved through the 
chamber in the basement of one of 
Philco’s Philadelphia plants. 

Since the average video receiver has 
25 to 30 tubes, five times as many as the 
average radio and ten times as many 
parts, the checking is no holiday. Before 
assembly, individual parts such as re- 
sistors, condensers, transformers, coils, 
and tubes are put through rigorous tests. 
Later, as completed sets come down the 
lines, workmen lift out samples and 
shove them in front of a “robot cus- 
tomer.” Designed to replace girls, who 
tired too easily, the robot turns controls 
on and off at the rate of fifteen twists a 
minute—many more times than the most 
impatient owner. 

Elsewhere in the basement others of 
the 200 workmen do nothing but drop 
chassis from various heights, and in one 
corner packing crates ready for shipment 
are joggled on a vibrating platform to 
see how much a receiver can take in 
freight-car transit. é 

Wide Blue Yonder: But Philco’s 
chief joy is its stratochamber equipment. 
Built originally to check radar equip- 
ment, the huge chambers can duplicate 
climatic conditions in any part of the 
world, and in aircraft up to an altitude 
of 70,000 feet. They help Philco turn out 
a set as usable in Denver's high moun- 
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‘Most Photographed Girl 
in the Word! 


Poor Patience!...Once she had a lovely position 
with a department store, modeled fashions in the 
windows, and was seen by just millions of people. 

Patience has been starred in miles of movie 
film, had tens of millions of still pictures taken... 
but nobody ever saw them except the lab men! 
And they go on taking her picture, hundreds of 
times a day, every day ... so utterly boring! 
Modeling for a film manufacturer is no career 
fora glamor girl... 


Patience poses for the pictures -taken to test 
gradation, latitude, grain, speed, and balance in Ansco 
color film ...to make sure that the finished film is 
Ansco standard. No commercial product is subject to 
more constant and more thorough inspection, 

Starting with the raw gelatine . . 


. through casting, 
coating with sensitized emulsions and a protective 














covering, trimming, counting, packaging, every foot of 
Ansco film at every stage . . . is under critical scrutiny 
of the human eye, electric eye, camera eye... 

With the happy consequence and absolute assurance 
that Ansco films...and Ansco cameras, t ©...any where, 
any time, are right, dependable, uniformly consistent... 
require the minimum of attention for the maximum in 
photography! ... From now on notice how many more 
cameras you see used by friends or fans . how many 
more people ask your druggist for Ansco ‘Gua, in the 


small red, white and blue cartons! 


ENERAL 


LINE & FILM CORPORATION 


-.. From Research to Reality... 

















































. but so is most of General 
Aniline’s business. Extreme accuracy in manufacture, 


It’s a fussy business . . 


multiple inspection and test are commonplace . — 
the Ansco division at Binghamton, N. Y....in the 


huge works at Grasselli, N. J. and Rensselaer, N. Y. 
which produce more high quality dyestuffs than any 
other US manufacturer, supply essential chemicals to 
industry ...in the Ozalid division at Johnson City, 
N. Y., which makes the Ozalid facsimile reproducing 
machines and the sensitized papers they require... in 
the Antara division in New York City, devoted to the 
development of new products and new markets... in 
the Central Research Laboratory at Easton, Pa. 


Avtroceruer, General Aniline today makes good 
jobs for more than 9,000 people who are paid more than 
$30 million annually ... manufactured more than $90 
million of superlatively good products last year...gives 
US industry and the American public excellent value 
and service for its assets of $100 million plus—not 
counting several thousand GA patents and formulae... 

General Aniline is a good company to work for and 
with...worth knowing better, and watching! 


. 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
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INDUSTRY DOESN’T TRUST TO LUCK IN THE 


GOLDEN 
HORSESHOE 


In the Golden Horseshoe—that fabu- 
lous Southwest-Southeast territory 
served by the Frisco Railroad—in- 
dustry is favored by these important 
factors... 


A friendly climate; a wealth of skilled 
labor; abundance of electric power; 
fuel oil, coal or gas at low rates; di- 
versified mineral supplies; advanta- 
geous taxes; efficient transportation. 


These advantages— plus Frisco’s val- 
uable advisory service in industrial 
location —are attracting hundreds of 


industries into the Frisco Golden 
Horseshoe. 


When considering industrial expan- 
sion or relocation, get all the facts 
about the rich Golden Horseshoe . . 
served by the Frisco. 


Call your Frisco representative listed 
in the yellow pages of telephone direc- 
tories in major cities from coast to 
coast. Or write... 


Frisco Industrial Development Dept., 
Frisco Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


Travel Frisco... Ship Frisco... For Finer Transportation 














Missouri 
Arkansas 
Oklahoma 
Texas 
Kansas 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Alabama 
Florida 


SERVING: 
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tains as on the sea-level mud flats of New 
Jersey. 

In spite of it all, set owners who are 
familiar with the endurance tests long 
given automobiles, know that cars and 
television sets share one common char- 
acteristic—sometimes a dud slips through. 
But Philco considers its torture chamber 
irreplaceable and looks on television as 
“basically as good as it can get.” * Not 
only does the chamber prove present re- 
ceivers but, to the pleasure of future buy- 
ers, it is constantly showing up ways to 
cut out certain parts and otherwise im- 
prove receivers—the way to lower prices. 


Color TV for the Does 


The first people to get a long public 
look at color television will be some .12,- 
000 doctors at the annual meeting of the 
American Medical Association in Atlantic 
City next June. 

For four days, at the Atlantic City Hos- 
pital, faculty members of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s Medical School and the 
hospital staff will operate and diagnose 
under the eye of a small, specially built 
color camera. What it sees will be trans- 
mitted by closed; experimental circuit 
along the three-tenths of a mile from the 
hospital to Convention Hall. There twenty 
special color receivers will show the most 
detailed flick of a skilled scalpel—in full 
color—to more doctors than ever could 
gather at an operating table. 

Sponsored as a public-relations stunt 
by the Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories, one of the country’s large pharma- 
ceutical houses, the equipment will be 
toured around other medical convention 
circuits as a near foolproof method of 
teaching medicine, At the same time it 
will plug color television—as pushed by 
CBS. 

Three years ago Columbia lost a bitter 
and costly fight for color video, Since 
then the matter has remained frozen in 
the befuddled allocations plans of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
while the network sits holding the only 
announced perfected color system. It was 
CBS that showed Smith, Kline & French 
how the color demonstration can be made, 
CBS which built the camera, and CBS 
plans which guide the manufacture of 
the receiver job by the Zenith Radio 
Corp. and the Webster-Chicago Corp. 

Obviously, success of the experiment 
will do Columbia’s color cause no harm. 
Nevertheless, in the interest of avoiding 
more controversy, CBS last week coyly 
disavowed any other than a philanthropic 
purpose in the demonstration. But evi- 
dently the network had high hopes that 
color television was soon for homes. 
Webster-Chicago was quietly going ahead 
with the construction of a CBS-designed 
device that will adapt present bhack-and- 
white sets to color—once the FCC Ok’s 
color transmission. 


Newsweek, February 28, 1949 
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Luxurious interior of Hudson Commodore Sedan. Inset view—generous “two-person” rear seat arm rest in down 











position, full sixteen inches wide. Photographed by Vogue. Gown and mink stole by Henri Bendel, New York. 


Take an entirely new way to build motor 
cars—the “step-down” way—add beautiful 
tailoring and a dash or more of the jeweller’s 
most exquisite art—there is your New Hudson 
Commodore interior—the modern design for 49! 


And what an interior! Nothing quite like it in 
elegance and roominess has ever before come 
off an assembly line! 


There is luxury all around you—deep, billowy, 
foam rubber cushions upholstered in rich 
broadcloth, doeskin-finish cloth for sides and 
top, blended carpeting, and a continuous 
’round-the-car valance in an exciting two-tone 
combination of walnut and modern blond 
finish to set it all off gloriously! 


Moreover, there is something entirely new— 
a beautiful recessed panel inside each door, 
where chrome door handles, window regu- 
lators, ash receivers, and generous arm rests 
are set in, out of the way, but easily available 
when needed. 


But what really puts stars in your eyes is 
Hudson’s fabulous roominess—more head 
room and roomier seats than in any mass- 
produced car built today—largely because of 
the “step-down” principle, perfected and used 
only by Hudson.* 


You see, as designers have sought the ideal in 
low-built motor cars without lowering interior 
floors, they’ve had to keep top lines high to 
preserve inside head room, or reduce inside 
room to get top lines down—an unsatisfac- 
tory compromise either way. 


There’s no compromise in Hudson, however. 
This car has an exclusive, all steel Monobilt 
body-and-frame** which provides recessed 
floors—you step down when entering. This 
permits lounge-size seats to be lowered to 
harmonize with the new, lower top. That’s 
why Hudson gives all this luxurious room in 
a car with a truly low silhouette! 


Your nearest Hudson dealer invites you to 
drive this amazing car, to see how Hudson’s 
roominess is matched with thrilling all-around 
performance, roadability and safety. Once 
you've done this, we believe you'll want to 
place your order for early delivery. 


*Hudson’s new “step down”’ design is such an important 
story it is best told and illustrated in a booklet available 
at the nearest Hudson dealer's. 


**Trade-mark and patents pending. 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom 
Series. Your choice, 121 h.p. all-new Super-Siz or 128 h.p. 
masterful Super-Eight engine. Super-Cushion tires. Ten 
rich body colors. 








200 portholes “in the ocean floor” 
Marine Studios attract 30,000 aaa 


GIANT SHARKS, tarpon, porpoises, rays and tropical 
fish live together in two huge tanks at ‘“‘the world’s 
only oceanarium” at Marineland, Florida. Spectators 
view this colorful undersea world through more than 
200 observation portholes placed in the sides and 
bottom of the 700,000-gallon capacity tanks. Because 
violent deaths are a frequent occurrence in the sea 
world, a special fleet of boats searches for new 
specimens continually. Douglas Burden, president 
of Marine Studios, says that a fleet of trucks is 
required to service boats, tanks, and concessions. 


® | 
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“BIG FEATURE OF THE OCEANARIUM,” says Douglas 
Burden, “is the fact that it gives you the opportunity to 
sce the dramatic and mysterious life of the undersea world 
approximately as it exists in the open sea. Marine life is 
not ‘segregated by species, but placed together in the 
giant tanks containing a coral reef, sunken ship, etc.” 











“WE TRUCK OUR SEA WORLD SPECIMENS from as far away as Key West,”’ Douglas 
Burden (right) tells Ford Dealer, Pitt Barnes. “Our new 145-horsepower Ford F-8 Big 
Job is just the ticket for long runs like that.” Replies Dealer Barnes, “I see what you 
mean. Ford Trucks specialize on long runs of all kinds. They’re Bonus Built to last 
longer, too. That goes for over 139 Ford Truck models, from the 145-horsepower Big 
Job down to the smallest Pickup. All of them are built with big reserves of strength.” 


FORD TRUCKS LAST LONGER! 


Using latest registration data 
on 5,444,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 


DIVER FEEDS A PORPOISE 
by hand. These air-breath- 
ing, warm-blooded mam- 
mals, reputed to be the only 
captive porpoises in the 
world, are transported to 
Marine Studios by Ford 
Trucks from various points 
on the Florida coast. 


we é move, 


He uses Ford Bonus Built Trucks in his 
business. Smart Move! Smart Business! 





“THE 110 GALLONS per minute, handled by the Ford 
cooling system, sounds small alongside 8 000,000 gallons re- 
quired daily for your tanks, says Barnes, “but it’s one of the 
reasons why this 145-h.p. engine is tops in performance. 


“WE'RE THOROUGHLY SOLD on this extra heavy-duty 
2-speed axle,” says Burden. “It gives us the speed ant 
power we want ... when we want it. Gas mileage i in high 
axle range is amazingly good for this size truck.” 











True Man 


There probably was only one other job 
in New York he wanted, Ken Purdy in- 
sisted. This week the bespectacled young 
editor, who already had pushed Marshall 
Field’s pictorial Parade to Sunday-supple- 
ment success, got it. He moved in as the 
about-$30,000-a-year boss of True—“The 
Man’s Magazine.” 

The new spot would give Purdy, at 34, 
one of the fattest paychecks in the maga- 
zine field and free rein to run one of its 
shiniest new successes, In ten years True 
has rocketed from a pulp-type blood-and- 
thunder book to a sassy slick with top- 
name contributors (like MacKinlay Kan- 
tor, Paul Gallico, and Quentin Reynolds) 
and 1,400,000 buyers. 

Fawcett Publications, which owns 
True along with ten-odd other magazines 
(not counting some twenty comic books), 
has tried to keep its product “gutsy but 
well-edited.” Its hairy-chested articles, 
mostly concerning sports and entertain- 
ment, aim at “the intelligent young man.” 

Hitehhiker: [ts new editor likewise 
came up fast. Chicago-born, the wiry- 
haired Purdy won a University of Wis- 
consin scholarship with an essay on 
poison gas, a topic he picked because, of 
all the available subjects, it had the brief- 
est bibliography. He hitchhiked east to 
work on a Massachusetts daily—and end- 
ed up on magazines such as Click, Radio 
Digest, and Look, 

The war landed Purdy in the Office of 
War Information. He ran Victory, the 
king-size OWI picture magazine printed 


Ken Purdy, new editor of True 
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in nine languages, including Arabic. 
Afterward moving to Parade (then a slip- 
ping “oxygen-tent case”) in 1946, he 
helped hammer its circulation up in two 
years from 3,000,000 to 5,200,000. 

Purdy can jangle a carillon and loves 
high-powered cars. But he has a school- 
boy crush on magazines and they, really, 
are his hobby. A lightning-fast reader, he 
digs through several while commuting to 
his home in Weston, Conn, And there, he 
reads still more, 


Unhitching Post 


Tension hung as heavily as the ciga- 
rette smoke in the cluttered, river-front 
newsroom of The New York Post Home 
News. Editor and publisher Ted Thack- 
rey had a deadline—less than two months 
to steady the shaky sheet—and from his 
penthouse perch he began last week by 
whittling his payroll. 

When Dorothy Schiff Thackrey, the 
leftish tabloid’s owner, left her husband 
at The Post last month (NEWSWEEK, 
Jan. 31), she also left him without her 
fortune, a plasma the paper needed 
badly. She made it plain that unless he 
showed signs of success by April 1, she 
might well sell the paper from under him. 

Mrs. Thackrey had takers aplenty. Al- 
ready there was a tentative offer (which 
she didn’t like) from J. David Stern, who 
sold his strikebound Philadelphia Record 
in 1947, and a hint (which she did) from 
David Dubinsky, chief of the rich Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
The ILGWU long had wanted a daily 
for its own. 

Nor would the trim Dolly Thackrey 
have many qualms about snatching the 
paper away from her veteran newsman- 
husband. Both once were rabid New 
Dealers. But he swung farther left and 
she, more surprisingly, rightward. Last 
summer he soapboxed for Wallace, while 
she stumped editorially against the Pro- 
gressives and later for Dewey. 

The chasm between them has not nar- 
rowed since the walkout of the Schiff 
international banking heiress. Last week 
she was living in their Manhattan town 
house, while her brother, John Schiff, a 
Wall Streeter, talked for her and the 
family fortune whenever there was busi- 
ness with Ted. The latter was staying at 
their Long Island summer home. 

Lead: At The Post business was not 
bad, but the paper was beset by debt and 
clearly creaking under the load of an 
oversized staff. Before he could borrow 
new money, Ted Thackrey would have to 
slash his overhead. Staff cutting seemed 
to him the place it would hurt least. 

But when he sent down word that he 
would slash his weekly payroll $8,000 to 
$10,000, The Post’s bitterly anti-Com- 
munist CIO Guild unit, which dislikes 
Thackrey as much as it liked his wife, 
screamed strike. The cut would erase at 


for 


influence 


with whole 
families 





Tt scene is typical. The whole 
| family working together, using 
Household as a guide. 

For Household is a whole-family 
magazine—appealing to Pop, Mom, 
and kids alike. 

Then, too, Household hits straight 
at the big-family market—small cities 
and towns. (Big? Household parents 
average over two children per family!) 

Most important to you, these are 
buying families—they have more to buy 
with than ever before. And Household 
spurs their buying... with Idea- 
Planned editorial features . . . more 
than 255 “buy-ideas” per issue! 

Add ’em up—family interest, family 
size, family buying power—and you 
get family influence that counts. Count 
on Household! 


Success 2 a HOUSEHOLD Gores 


1. More than 200 new accounts since 
new Household format! 


2. Advertising revenue up almost a mil- 
lion dollars! 


3. Household now in $2,500,000 to 
$3,000,000 class! 


4. As much four-color advertising in one 
Household as used to run in six! 


5. Circulation over 2,000,000! 


6. Compare Household’s cost per page 
per 1,000— $2.40 for black and white, 
$3.20 for four colors! 


7. Advertising revenue up more than 
35% in 1948 over 1947! 


Capper Publication, Inc., Topeka, Kansas 


HOUSEHOLD 


a magazine of action for emall 
cities and Cowne 
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A COMPLETE 
SEATING SERVICE 


WITH EVERY POSTURE CHAIR 
There are many‘‘Posture”’ chairs—but only one com- 
plete seating service...that’s Do/More! Experi- 
ence proves that chairs alone, or adjustment by 


CHAIRS 


& % g e the user, seldom correct faulty sitting habits. For 


— > Do/ More seating specialists. It costs 


CLERICAL 





true sitting comfort and maintenance of day-long 
energy and work-efficiency, seated workers need 
the competent seating advice, individual chair 
fitting and follow-up service provided only by 





ae no more... but the results will amaze 
you! Investigate today. 


Wrile FOR LITERATURE 


**Physical Fitness and Personal Appearance” 
boaliee and name of your Do/More repre- 
sentative mailed FREE upon request. 

DOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 
DEPT. 211 ELKHART, INDIANA 





&, 


mann DO/MORE =’ 
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MARTIN'S v.v.0. 
Plended Stole Whisky 


AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE 


IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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least 100 names, perhaps even a third of 
the paper’s business and editorial crews, 
the union figured. No, retorted Thackrey, 
only 78 would go. 

On the morning of Feb. 10, as a dead- 
line neared, the Guildsmen quit work for 
a mass “grievance session” in the news- 
room. The boss stormed in. “Every one 
of you get back to your desks by 10:25,” 
he snapped, “or you're all fired.” Angrily 
the staffers dallied until 10:26. 

Then a truce was called. Thackrey 
agreed to a three-month moratorium on 
firings while Guild chiefs took a hush- 
hush peek at his books. But last week 42 
workers, including two by-liners, Paul 
Denis and Tom Brennan, took the editor 
up on his proposal that anyone who 
wished to resign could do so with sever- 
ance pay. 

That brewed a new worry: Thackrey 
didn’t have the cash to pay severance. 
So he agreed to mail them their weekly 
checks until he can send them their de- 
parture pay, and all 42 would go on a 
rehiring list. 

None of those quitting was a key man. 
Many were married women happy to 
step out with a nest egg. But one was a 
circulation inspector Thackrey needed, 
and he refused to return. Thackrey will 
hire a new inspector, yet hand the re- 
signed one severance and keep him on 
the rehiring list. 

Future? Guildsmen computed that, 
when all 42 were finally stricken from 
the payroll, The Post would save some 
$3,000 weekly—but would have shelled 
out about $100,000 in severance. 

As for the boss, he said last week he 
was “concerned but not worried.” Some 
Post men, pointing to the fall of The 
Star and their own woes, saw it now as a 
question whether a left-wing paper could 
ever survive in New York. Thackrey put 
it differently. “This is a highly competi- 
tive business,” he said. “Changes have to 
come.” 


In the Spirit... 


As an ace crime reporter on the staff of 
The St, Louis Post-Dispatch, Theodore C. 
Link has established links with the law 
and the lawless that are fruitfully gilt- 
edged, Sometimes, as last year when he 
was looking into rumored payoffs by gam- 
blers to Illinois officials, his choicest 
tipsters are gangsters. 

That time it was the Shelton mob. 
Just after Bernie Shelton was murdered, 
his cohorts gave Link a recording of a 
conversation held apparently between 
him and an agent of State’s Attorney Roy 
Hull. A $25,000 bribe was demanded 
from Bernie to silence a gambling rap. 

For months the newsman tracked as 
far as Chicago, sleuthing out new clues. 
He and Bernie’s brother, “Big Earl” Shel- 
ton, grilled another mobster, Pete Pe- 
trakos, in a Peoria hotel room, Link typed 
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out a sizzling exposé, and Hull was 
indicted. 

But after Hull cried “lie,” and red-faced 
Illinois officials hurriedly summoned a 
new grand jury, the second jury indicted 
Link himself—for “kidnapping” Petrakos. 
The Post-Dispatch, going its man’s bail, 
roared out against “intimidation.” 
| Last week, three months after the elec- 
4 tions put new faces into high places in 

Illinois, Ted Link, 43, a onetime stove 
salesman who spends odd moments 
gardening on his Missouri River farm, 
had the last and loudest laugh. The in- 
dictment against him was erased for 
“lack of evidence,” and the CIO Ameri- 
can Newspaper Guild told him he would 
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Ted Link had the last chortle 


get one of its $100 Special Guild Awards 
for “distinguished public service.” 

P Also in its annual competition, the 
Guild this week announced bestowal of 
the top $500 Broun Award—for journal- 
ism “in the spirit of Heywood Broun,” 
the union’s founder—upon Elias Mc- 
Quaid, formerly of The New Hamp- 
shire Sunday News. It thus recognized 
his uncovering of reported graft in the 
New Hampshire State government 
(NEwsweEEk, Jan. 10). McQuaid now is 
@ a press attaché at the Paris embassy. 

> Other Special Guild Award winners, 
besides Link: columnist Drew Pearson, 
for putting the finger on Rep. J. Parnell 
Thomas's purported payroll kickbacks 
(NEwsweEEK, Nov. 22, 1948); Alan Barth, 
Washington Post editorial writer, for 
editorials on civil rights and the Red 
hearings; Don Magnuson, for a series in 
The Seattle Times (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 3) 
Which helped free convict Clarence Bog- 
gie; and Walt Kelly, editorial cartoonist 
of the late New York Star. Robert S. 
Allen donated the awards. 
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The holiday you've waited for... 
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Rio harbor . . . with Sugar Loaf rising in the distance 






a glorious 
luxury cruise to 


the wonders of 


Arnelle 


Treat yourself to zestful travel 

experiences . . . to shore excursions to the 
excitingly beautiful cities of South 
America . . . to the superb shipboard 
comforts and gala cruise activities that 
await you on the 33,000-ton luxury liners 
of Moore-McCormack Lines’ Good 
Neighbor Fleet. Whatever the season 

the South Atlantic is delightful. 






day Cee | 


Styled in the brilliant modern manner, 
delighting you with superb American 
cuisine .. . flattering you with perfect 
service .. . these ships offer every feature 
the most demanding traveler could ask for. 
Complete entertainment and activities 
programs combine with lazy hours to 
make this the cruise of a lifetime. 


For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or 
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Thies 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO take your music sec- 
ond hand. You can play the Hammond 
Organ. Your Hammond Organ in your 
own home! 


Your children can know the thrill of 
playing great music themselves. 


When your fingers touch the keys of 
the Hammond Organ, music leaps to life. 
It cries, it laughs, it lives, and it’s yours. 
You create it with a depth of color and 
breadth of expression that your music 
never had before. You control it from the 
soft whisper of woodwinds to the surge 
and swell of a great vocal chorus. 


And it doesn’t take long to learn how! 


If you can play the piano, 
you can quickly learn to play the 
Hammond Organ 
Yes, if you can read simple music, or if 
you're an average piano player, you can 
quickly learn to play the Hammond 
Organ. You won't be ready for the con- 
cert stage alter a few lessons, but you will 
he able to express yourself in music as 


you never have done before. 


And you can afford the Hammond 

Organ! 
Costs no more 
than most fine pianos! 

The Hammond Organ costs no more 
than most fine pianos. Just plug it into 
an electric outlet and play. There ts 
no installation problem. The beautiful 
Hammond Organ is at home in any liv- 
ing room. And it is the only organ in the 
world that can’t get out of tune. 


When you buy the Hammond Organ, 
you buy years of rare musical pleasure 
with it. You buy the world’s most widelv- 
used complete organ, proved by many 
years of satisfactory performance in thou- 
sands of churches and homes. 

Mail coupon for more information 
For complete information about the 
Hammond Organ, for the address of the 
nearest dealer where you can see, hear, 
and play this magnificent instrument, 
mail the coupon now. 


HIAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4207 W Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 





— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: A _ buffet luncheon on tl 
liner America, alongside Pier 61 in th: 
Hudson River, was the high spot of 
career-girl MARGARET TRUMAN'S 25tl 
birthday Feb. 17. On the liner’s bridg 
Capt. John Anderson presented Margaret 
with a cake decorated with pink and 
yellow candy roses. 


Objected: Film Actress MARGaARE! 
O’BriEN, 12, protested when she learned 
that her mother, Mrs. GLapys O’Brien. 
planned to marry orchestra leader Don 
Syivio. “I'm having a terrible time with 
Margaret,” her mother said. “Ever sinc 
I gave her the news . . . she’s been cry 
ing her eyes out.” Later Margaret tenta- 
tively decided to take part in the wed 
ding, scheduled for Feb. 22 in Palm 
Beach, Fla. Margaret’s own father died 
before she was born. 


Divorced: Heavyweight champion Jo: 
Louis, 34 and Marva TROTTER Barrow. 
33; in Jojutla, a tiny Mexican town, Feb. 
16. Louis agreed to pay $100 weekly for 
support of their two children, Jacquelin« 
and Joe Jr. 


Elected: Louis B. HELLER, 44, Demo- 
crat of Brooklyn, was elected, 22,935 to 
16,179, over his GOP opponent in a spe- 
cial election to fill the Congressional seat 
left vacant by the death of Democratic 
Rep. John J. Delaney. 


Appointed: Ear. James McGratn, 46. 
professor of education at the University 
of Chicago, as Commissioner of Educa- 
tion by President Truman Feb. 17. 


Died: Steve Kas.ov, 61, onetime 300- 
pound “king” of some 10,000 Russian 
gypsies in the United States; in Philadel- 
phia, Feb. 16. 

> Nicero ALCALA ZaAMoRA, 7], first 
President of the Spanish Republic and 
“greatest orator in Spain,” who was re- 
moved from office in 1936 and five years 
later exiled by the Franco government: 
in Buenos Aires, Feb. 18. In a hand- 
written will dated Oct. 14, 1942, Alcala 
Zamora had asked that a handful of 
Spanish earth be buried with him. 

P On Valentine’s Day radio actress Pa- 
TRicIA Ryan, 27, was midway through 
a play, “Valentine for Sophia” in which 
she played the leading role of a git! 
who suffered blinding headaches. Sud- 
denly Miss Ryan whispered: “I'm not 
acting—I1 really have terrible pains ™ 
the back of my head.” She recovered 
and went home. Next morning when he! 
husband, George Robert Gibson, awok 


| in their apartment, Patricia was dead- 


aa Without obligation, send full details of all “we Hammond Organ from a cerebral hemorrhage. 
3 . 








iii dnanameedeininihits er > Dr. Baitey (EARTHQUAKE) WILLIS 

== al . “sal 
ye \\~ 91, professor emeritus of geology at Stan 
Peoies aes er’, » 8 ford University who hunted earthquakes 


P. O. Zone____State_ in every corner of the world; in Palo Alto, 


Calif., Feb. 19. 
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LONDON and 





Britain has long been the world’s 
greatest customer, and has led the 


way in the export of manufactured 
products. 





By initiative in modern 
research, and from experience of commerce with 
other nations, her industrial production has 
become greater and more varied than ever in 
history. 

Renowned for the quality of her work, Britain 
has applied new technique to her famous in- 
dustries. By enterprise in fresh markets she has 
achieved record deliveries, and export production 
still expands. To keep in touch with these develop- 


BIRMINGHAM 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FAIR 


ments great numbers of the world’s principal 
buyers are making visits to Britain. 

Every year, from over 100 countries, trade 
buyers gather at the British Industries Fair. The 
Chamber of Commerce in Birmingham, and 
manufacturers from every part of Britain, 
join with the British Government to welcome 
them. 

At BIF 1949, from 2-13 May, three thousand 
exhibitors will display the latest developments in 
thirty groups of allied trades. The leading men of 
international commerce are invited to attend the 


world’s greatest assembly of national products. 


2-13 MAY 1949 


TRADE BUYERS—PLAN YOUR VISIT NOW 


Information about exhibitors, special displays and facilities at the Fair can 
be obtained from the nearest British Embassy, Legation or Consulate. 














THE EXPERTS: 


BUSINESS 





Even the Economists Can’t Tell 


Sen. Joseph O’Mahoney’s Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report wrestled 
publicly last week with two problems: 
(1) the true condition of the nation’s 
economy and (2) what the government 
should do about it, if anything. 

On the surface the hearings were un- 
exciting; news photographers shunned 
them. Yet fundamentally they reflected 
an odd sort of drama—men tampering 
with economic forces which eluded pre- 
cise forecasting even by experts. 

A parade of government officials sup- 
ported President Truman’s theory that 
the major danger was still inflation, Labor 
and farm witnesses, in general, backed 
his program for new taxes, price and 
wage controls, and forced expansion of 
steel and other critically short industries. 

What They Say: But from private 
economists came words of dissent and 
warning: 
> Dexter KEEZER, McGraw-Hill econo- 
mist: “We will have a year of high busi- 
ness activity in 1949; I do not share the 
jitters and fears currently being expressed. 
[But] if we cut a large amount in taxes 
away from profits, we cannot , . . but ad- 
versely affect the volume of capital ex- 
penditures. If we do that, I see no reason 
to believe that we will escape serious 
difficulty later on in the vear.” 
> Braprorp Smitru, U.S. Steel econo- 
mist: “We are faced now, or sometime in 
the future—I don’t know whether it is 
immediate or not—[with] the return to 
normal, That transition in the past has 
not been made without going into de- 
pressions, [But] I do not think we are in 
for any serious deflation.” 
> Martin Gainssrucu, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board: A recent board 
survey showed that “of the companies re- 
porting only 42 per cent look for the same 
level of activity in the first six months of 
1949 as in the closing six months of 1948; 
32 per cent look for a lower level . . . and 
26 per cent—and this is the significant fig- 
ure—anticipate a higher level, About half 

. reported that the new-order outlook 
was definitely downward . . . The adjust- 
ment anticipated is much more severe, 
the closer the industry is to the consumer.” 
> Georce Tersorcu, Machinery and AIl- 
lied Products Institute: “We are obvious- 
ly in a rather severe testing period . . 
The current drift is still slightly down- 
ward ,.. | can think of nothing more cer- 
tainly calculated to reduce the volume of 
business investments than additional taxes 
on corporate profits.” 
> THEopoRE YNTEMA, Committee for 
Economic Development: “I personally 
have very great apprehension that [Tru- 
man’s proposals] will prove a_ serious 
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International 


O’Mahoney: The answers by March 1 


drawback to the attainment of a higher 
standard of living . . . One of the most 
important influences in determining the 
level of employment this year will be the 
fiscal policy of the Federal government.” 
PA. D. H. Kapcan, Brookings Institu- 
tion, compared the economy to an over- 
fed baby: “This is a time for letting the 
baby burp.” 

The joint committee expected to report 
its recommendations by March 1, Judged 
by the hearings, the report would be a 
strange brew of politics and economics. 


As Kurope Sees It 


The debate and concern over the state 
of the American economy did not stop 
at the water’s edge. Last week in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Moscow, governments 


and plain people wondered what the 
flurry would mean to them. 

The British, juggling prophecies from 
one hand to the other, seemed as con- 
fused as Americans, “Falling prices in 
U. S.,” a London headline reported 
Then it asked: “Violent Collapse or 
Simple Case of Readjustment?” The Sun 
day Express spread the same query ove) 
five columns: “Is the U. S. on the Ede 
of a Slump?” 

The London Economist tried to tak« 
a more positive view. “Quite a substan- 
tial fall in commodities from their in- 
flated postwar peaks would do no mor 
than adjust some fairly obvious anomalies 
within the United States price structure.” 
Then it added: “None the less it would 
be foolish to dismiss the possibility of 
far more substantial setback.” It summed 
up: “The government would certain), 
move quickly to avert depression and it 
would in any case be wrong to assum 
that the buoyancy of postwar demand 
has gone.” 

The City (financial) editor of The 
London Sunday Times saw a silver lin- 
ing: “In the long run the world will gain 
from an orderly decline in American 
commodity prices, caused by a growing 
abundance of goods.” 

The Daily Mail (about 2,200,000 cir- 
culation) front-paged a flesh-creeping 
story by Don Iddon, its New York corre- 
spondent: “It the state of American mind 
continues to deteriorate—and this is 
volatile country—there could be a crash 
. . . Most shops are trying to ginger up 
business by spot sales and bargain boost- 
ing, but the public is not buying . . . [Be- 
fore] taxi drivers were cool to anything 
less than 9d [15 cents] as a tip. Today 
they are grateful for a dime* . . . The 
psychology of fear grows and swells.” 

In Freneh and Russian: In Paris, 
which is undergoing a price recession of 
its own, general reaction was more ques- 
tioning than opinionated. “We've got 
enough troubles without worrying about 
the Americans,” said a young garage 
mechanic as he scanned a Paris headline: 
“Prices Falling All Over United States.” 
His 50-year-old boss had a quick retort: 
“My boy, vou don’t know what troubles 
we'll have if they have a depression.” 

Only Moscow had no doubt ( officially, 
that is) of what the news meant. Th 
long-awaited American depression, the 
one the Stalinists said must come, was 
on the way. “Crises are the inescapabl 
eoncomitant of capitalism,” explained an 
official broadcast. The Czechs were told 
that planned capitalism was an impos- 
sibility; that President Truman’s endorse- 
ment of planning was made with “dema- 
gogic intent.” 

Pravda gloated: “The growing de- 
terioration of the material condition ot 
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There are some 19,500,000 
hands in BH&G families 
that get scratched in the 
garden; greasy, working on 
the car; scorched over the 
barbecue. What a market 
they give you for soaps, 
nail brushes, disinfectants, 
bandages, lotion, manicure 
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OU don’t have to be told that the man with 


a hobby is apt to lavish profuse amounts of 
money on it. 


When the hobby’s his home and family, you can 


count on it — his whole income is poured into it! 


These are the folks that Better Homes & Gardens 
screens for you. It does it by appealing exclusively 
to the people whose big interest is better living in 


a better home. 100% service screens out the casual 


eller Homes 


and Gardens 


CIRCULATIO, over 3,000,000 





usy Families are Busy Buyers 


reader, screens in these intensely interested families 
who are looking constantly for a new idea for a 
terrace, a new recipe for salad, a new home heating 


plant, a new vacuum cleaner or a new rosebush. 


The special charm about home as a hobby is that 
it’s not merely one man’s hobby but the whole 


family’s—and you sell to the whole family as a result. 


Want to find out more from our representative about 
how busy BH&G families are picked out for you by 


editorial screening? 


Ltthtts bint Strate Miuyusine 
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Flying Triangle: The 


Acme 


Air Force unveils the new Consolidated 


Vultee 7002, an experimental plane which is being used to test flight 
characteristics of the three-sided wing. It is a jet plane, designed to 
fly at subsonic speeds. The strange wing is an equilateral triangle. 


the masses, inflation and the decline in 
real wages, unemployment, the ruin and 
destitution of the farmers, the growth of 
militarism, general economic instability 
and insecurity for the morrow—such is the 
real face of present-day America.” 


ORGANIZATION: 


Managers Multiplied 


When Charles McCormick took over 
the management of McCormick & Co. 
on his uncle’s death seventeen years ago, 
the Baltimore tea and spice house was 
run by managerial precepts that hadn't 
changed in a century. Charley's uncle, 
Willoughby McCormick, had been boss 
with a capital B. In his declining years 
he inspected the plant three times daily 
and when he did everyone was working 
hard. 

What he didn’t know was that the 
news of his inspections was signaled 
ahead by tapping on water pipes and by 
surreptitious bell ringing. After the old 
man walked past, activity slowed down. 
Fear was the main driving force, and re- 
peated pay cuts, as the depression deep- 
ened, emphasized the split between man- 
agement and employe. 

The younger McCormick didn't like 
that sort of management because it 
offended his rather sensitive nature and 
because he thought it was bad business. 
His first move on taking over was to re- 
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store a pay cut. He followed with a tech- 
nique called Multiple Management. 

Last week Multiple Management had 
spread from its Baltimore birthplace to 
roughly 500 corporations and was still 
growing. The latest convert: 30-year-old 
Ray Hickok and his Hickok Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., which turns out about $17,- 
000,000 worth annually of suspenders, 
garters, belts, jewelry, and other men’s 
accessories. 

Bosses Jr.z: Multiple Management's 
function is to keep top-side arteries from 
hardening by giving regular transfusions 
of new ideas. To do this job McCormick 
set up what looked like three subordinate 
boards of directors—one apiece for junior 
executives, factory workers, and_ sales. 
Ideas agreed on unanimously by any of 
the junior boards had to be given seri- 
ous consideration by the regular board of 
directors. The top bosses still ran the 
show, but for the first time they could 
systematically take maximum advantage 
of the talent in the lower echelons. 

To keep the new Multiple Managers 
from developing the same hardened ar- 
teries that plagued their superiors, Mc- 
Cormick insisted on annual changes in 
the membership of the junior boards. 
The results, reported by the 500 com- 
panies from Bridgeport (Conn.) Brass to 
a department store in Sydney, Australia: 
> The junior boards are an excellent 
training ground for future executives. 
> Second-line executives learn more about 


management's problems and are more 
effective at the job of getting the com 
pany’s ideas across to workers. In turn 
they also transmit workers’ ideas and 
gripes along to the top more quickly. 

> The management keeps getting valu- 
able ideas from within the organization 
In five years McCormick’s Multiple Mar 
agers came up with 2,109 ideas; only si 
were rejected. 

At least one visitor a day is still po, 
ping into the McCormick headquarters 
in Baltimore to ask about the plan, and 
the company is answering about half « 
dozen ‘letters daily asking what it is al! 
about. 


STEEL: 


Cleveland Compromise 


Peace has come to the banks of the 
Cuyahoga. The Republic Steel Corp. and 
Kaiser-Frazer have settled their differ- 
ences. 

K-F started the feud last August by 
leasing a government-owned blast fur- 
nace which Republic Steel was then op- 
erating (NEWSWEEK, Aug. 30, 1948). 
The $28,000,000 furnace was an inte- 
gral part of Republic’s steel works on the 
Cuyahoga River in Cleveland, Ohio. 

After six months of charges, counter- 
charges, temper venting, and Congres- 
sional inquiries, the two principals on 
Feb. 18 announced a deal hailed as fair 
to both parties: 

P Republic would continue to operate 
the furnace for Kaiser-Frazer for a term 
of five years. 

> Kaiser-Frazer would get 12,000 tons 
of pig iron a month from the furnace 
at regular market prices. 

P Republic would build a new 200-ton 
open-hearth steel furnace—the cost to be 
paid by Kaiser-Frazer. K-F would buy 
the output in the form of steel sheets. 
about 7,000 tons a month. 

> Republic would continue to supply 
its present customers for pig iron and 
steel. 

Kaiser-Frazer’s legal hold on_ the 
furnace had proved too much for Re- 
public to break. And the furnace had 
been. too much a part of Republic's 
facilities for K-F to operate it except as 
a last resort. 

The result—after tempers had cooled 
—was a compromise, the cheapest solu- 
tion for both sides. 


LABOR: 


The Pay-Cut Formula 


Ever since the CIO United Automo- 
bile Workers was old enough to call a 
strike, its rank and file has gone without 
a single pay cut. Membership in the 
UAW has become synonymous with 
“more.” The unionized auto worker ex 
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NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY. After brief 
instruction, anyone in your office can operate 
the new Marchant Figuremaster efficiently. It has 
fewer controls . . . instant, positive division line-up 
. ++ flexible universal tabulator... automatic 
point-off in division, either as a decimal or percent- 


FIGURE FASTER WITH A 


MARCHANT 


Find out how the new Marchant 
Figuremaster can get out your figures 
faster and cheaper. Call the Marchant 
Man in your phone book today 





or just mail this coupon to Marchant 
Calculating Machine Company, 
Oakland 8, California 





age. Simultaneous automatic multiplication is 
made easier and faster with specially designed 
key-tops which guard against manual error and 
aid touch-system operation...all adding up to 
more CPO.” These and 14 other principal new 
features, combined with Marchant’s traditional 
accuracy control, simplicity and silent-speed, es- 
tablish the Figuremaster as the world’s foremost 
calculator. 


*Calculations Per Operator 





ICA'S FIRST CALCULATOR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Oakland 8, California 


Without obligation, I would like to see the Figuremaster O 


Please send me free information about the Figuremaster 0 














Modern business finds thousands of uses for Cellophane—and the many other discoveries of the chemical industry. 


Chemistry? Here, too, Moore cuts costs 


Wherever there’s business—of any kind 
—you'll find Moore business forms 
efficiently at work. 

The smallest 


example: Moore designed a 4-part in- 


businesses save. For 


voice-order form, for a wholesale gro- 
cer in Texas, that also gave a dray 
receipt and office copy in one writing. 
It saves approximately $2000 a year! 
Great firms choose Moore multi-part 
forms, too, and end costly waste 


GP NY * 


Marginal Punched 
Business Machine Forms 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Instantaneous Carbon- 
Extraction Speedisets 


motion. Moore offers the right busi- 
ness form for every form of business! 

Get airtight controls in your busi- 
ness—and cut overhead, too! Just call 
your local Moore office, in over 200 
cities from coast to coast. Or write any 
Moore factory at: Niagara Falls and 
Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Den- 
ton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emeryville, 
Calif.; Salem, Ore. Also sales offices 


and factories across Canada. 


MOORE @ 


THE ONLY NATIONAL COMPANY THAT OFFERS A 
COMPLETE RANGE OF MODERN BUSINESS FORMS— 


THE RIGHT BUSINESS FORM 
FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Continuous Interleaved 


Fanfold Billing 
Typewriter Forms 


Machine Forms Registers and Continuous Register Forms 

















pects his annual pay hike just as he 
expects summer to roll around. 

Last week his leaders were busily en- 
gaged in a hard and unprecedented job: 
selling the 230,000 members who work 
for General Motors on the pay-cut idea. 
By the terms of the two-year contract 
hitching pay to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics cost-of-living index, GM wages 
were due to drop 2 and maybe 3 cents an 
hour on March 1. 

As the moment approached rank-and- 
file members were unhappy. “Sure,” said 
the leader of the GM local in Lansing, 
“the membership knew the score when 
they ratified the contract. But sometimes 
you only wake up after a while. Some of 
the boys are just beginning to realize 
that what goes up can come down too.” 

In Cleveland, Local 45 which claims 
2,500 Fisher Body workers demanded 
that the union renegotiate the contract. 
Living conditions of workers, said the 
local, “ought to be of greater meaning 
than the sacredness of a contract.” 

Word From the Redhead: Out- 
wardly the UAW leaders showed no 
nervousness about the membership’s ac- 
ceptance of the March 1 pay slash. But 
just to insure against trouble, a week end 
of “reeducation” was scheduled. His arm 
in a sling, President Walter Reuther teed 
off with a Sunday-morning speech in De- 
troit explaining the GM contract. That 
evening he spoke to GM workers in 
Flint. 

Even the opposition admitted that the 
“redhead” would be able to sell a fourth 
of a million GM workers on the pay cut 
—that the active rebels at most would 
number about 5 per cent of the mem- 
bership. But there were also signs that 
linking the Reuther leadership with a 
wage cut was doing the anti-Communist 
union chief no good. The leaders of the 
14,000-member Local 659 in Flint an- 
nounced that its platform in the union 
election this week would be opposition 


Floating Tunnel: At its Pascagoula, Miss., ship- 
yard, the Ingalls Shipbuilding Corp. is assembling 
four all-welded steel sections for a vehicular tunnel 
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to the GM formula. Hitherto they had 
been in the right-wing Reuther camp. 

The next adjustment time in the GM 
contract will come on June 1. If the price 
index continues to drop, requiring a 
further wage cut at that time, Walter 
Reuther and his administration may have 
a tough time with the GM locals. 

Moreover, wage negotiations with 
Ford and Chrysler come in the spring 
and summer, By taking the wage cut at 
GM, the union’s demand for wage hikes 
from GM’s competitors will be consider- 
ably weakened. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Fourth Round: The Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, urging busi- 
nessmen to block fourth-round demands 
by labor, said a rise in wages might cause 
prices to start going up again. 
> The General Electric Co., biggest manu- 
facturers of electrical goods, turned down 
demands of the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers for a wage in- 
crease, shorter hours, and fringe demands. 
It called the pay rise “wrong for our em- 
ployes and wrong for the country.” 

Airlines: The Justice Department told 
the Civil Aeronautics Board that its plans 
to crack down on the nonscheduled air- 
lines violated the “fundamental principles 
of free enterprise.” The CAB is holding 
hearings before enforcing rules to keep 
these lines from giving regular service. 
> A New York ticket agency for the non- 
sked airlines reported it had two-and-a- 
half times as many travelers in January as 
in November: “The CAB seems to have 
called low-fare aviation to public atten- 
tion in a way that we could never have 
done.” 
> Northwest Airlines announced plans to 
undercut the coast-to-coast cut-rate ($99) 
nonscheduled passenger carriers with a 
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$96.80 New York-to-Seattle trip. Fifty- 
six-seat DC-4s will be used on the six- 
teen-hour flight. 

Cotton: The Agriculture Department 
officially asked for a 20 per cent cutback 
in cotton output this year to prevent 
surpluses, Officials admitted privately it 
wouldn't do any good; government price 
supports will encourage farmers to grow 
more cotton, not less. 

Surplus: Congress gave the War As- 
sets Administration a four-month breather. 
The agency was slated to go out of busi- 
ness next week, although $2,000,000,000 
in real estate and other war-surplus prop- 
erty remains unsold. 

Worker Exchange: The Duro Test 
Corp. of North Bergen, N. J., fluorescent- 
lamp makers, decided on a good-will ex- 
change of workers with its British affili- 
ate. Factory worker Mary Uglianitza 
arrived in England to work for a month 
at an identical job in the Duralite plant 
near London. Later, an English girl will 
spend a month in the North Bergen plant. 


RAILROADS: 


Making Ends Meet 


The recurrently hard-up railroads seem 
headed once more into leaner times. 

Layoffs are a clue. Railroad unions re- 
port the carriers have dropped 100,000 
workers in the past 60 days. Last week 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, Baltimore & 
Ohio, and New Haven sent more em- 
ployes home—on temporary or extended 
furloughs. 

Part of the layoffs reflect the usual 
winter decrease in maintenance and re- 
pair employes. But some of the roads 
frankly admit a drop in business. In the 
last two months of 1948 freight carload- 
ings fell 5.5 per cent below the previous 
year. In the first six weeks of 1949 they 
were down almost 10 per cent. 

It is obvious that the roads are easing 


under the Houston Ship Channel at Pasadena, 
Texas. When completed, each section will be 
launched and then floated 400 miles to be installed. 
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[MAGINE...an office dictating machine... 
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and this high! 








AND THE AMAZING NEW DICTAPHONE 
TIME-MASTER RECORDS ON A 
REVOLUTIONARY PLASTIC BELT! 











© So big? No—so small! 


This streamlined beauty is a complete office dictating machine. Yet 


it’s so small it will tuck away in your desk drawer—and so comfort- 
ably portable you can take it anywhere, easily. 

And the Time-Master records on a plastic belt smaller than your 
hand—the clearest dictation known to man or secretary. 


The tiny Memobelt is the only plastic dictating medium that as- 
sures both uniform tonal clarity from beginning to end, and instant, 
uniformly measured backspacing. 

And Time-Master dictation is so easy—so effortless. All you do is 


relax, press a button and talk your work away. 


TAKE IT HOME AT NIGHT— OR OFF ON A BUSINESS TRIP! 


Nothing can match the Time-Master for all dictation—any- 
where. It’s just right for office or home—and made to order 
for the road. You can mail your voice from home or hotel to 
office. Memobelts fit your regular business envelope and can 
be dropped down standard mail chutes. 
One look at the revolutionary TIME-MASTER — and you'll agree 
it’s radically new, different, better! 

















ee ee ee 1 
| Dictaphone Corporation | 
| Dept. D39, 420 Lexington Ave.,N.Y.17,N.Y. | 
| O) Please show me the new TIME-MASTER., | DI O E 
1 © Please send TIME-MASTER literagae. | 
Your N ge : 
our Name - .\' | ‘ ° . 
I w | Electrone Dietation 
ompany ° 
| Street Addresse: . | 
| dL.) 
| City & Zone State : Only Dictaphone Corporation makes Dictaphone* Machines, 
L J (*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
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up on the throttle and taking a good look 
at the track ahead. In 1948 they spent 
more on improvements than ever before 
—$920,000,000 on new locomotives and 
freight and passenger cars and $330,- 
000,000 on heavier rails, reducing curves, 
lowering grades, and improving signals 
and maintenance facilities. Old steam 
locomotives, replaced by modern Diesels, 
were broken up into scrap metal at a 
record rate. 

There is still a ten-month backlog of 
orders for new freight cars, about twenty 
months for passenger cars, and more 





Ewing Galloway 


The railroads see a caution signal 


than a year for locomotives. But new or- 
ders have fallen so sharply as to alarm 
equipment builders. The railroads had 
1,840 passenger cars on order Jan. 1, but 
only fourteen of them were ordered in 
the last three months of the year. Though 
the carriers placed orders for 93,691 
freight cars in 1948, they ordered only 
1,568 more during January. 

The roads are quick to concede the 
need for additional expenditures for both 
equipment and right-of-way improve- 
ments. Half of their freight cars and four 
out of five locomotives are more than 
twenty years old. But there is a small 
problem of money involved; and the 
earnings outlook is far from rosy. 

In the Middle: The railroads’ story 
can be told in relatively few figures. 
Their rates are rigidly controlled by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
they have not been permitted to earn 
enough to build up backlogs of cash or 
to attract new money from _ investors. 
They can borrow easily for new equip- 
ment, but even that has to be repaid 
from future earnings. There is the rub. 
Since 1921 they have earned an average 
of only 3.6 per cent on invested capital. 

Increased traffic during the war 
brought better earnings, but since then 
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the carriers have been pinched by rising 
costs. Prices of materials and supplies 
have jumped 112.3 per cent since 1939. 
Wages are up 83.3 per cent. But the 
roads have been allowed to increase 
freight rates only 52 per cent. ICC fig- 
ures show that railroad freight charges 
now represent a smaller portion of the 
value of articles transported than at any 
time since the commission began col- 
lecting the figures twenty years ago. 

Further cost increases are on the way. 
A 7-cent wage increase and a 40-hour 
week (instead of 48) for 1,000,000 non- 
operating railroad personnel are expected 
to add $640,000,000 a year to railroad 
operating costs—almost as much as last 
year’s total net income of $711,000,000. 

Yet the ICC is already wondering 
whether new rate increases wouldn't be 
self-defeating—whether they wouldn’t re- 
sult in loss of business to trucks and 
barges. 

There is another possible danger 
ahead, one which rail executives dread: 
a further decline in volume—for railroad 
expenses are relatively fixed and hard to 
pare. Profits in the last few years have 
been possible only because of very heavy 
freight shipments. With costs at their 
present levels, the roads know that any 
slump in business will hit them hard. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


Jamless Fastener: The Kee Zipper Co. 
of New York has developed a slide fas- 
tener that will not jam on underclothing, 
threads, or other obstructions. A twist of 
the tab releases whatever material has 
caught in the teeth. 

Warm Walls: The General Electric 
Co., Schenectady, N.Y., announced a 
new hot-air home heating method that 
gives the sensation of radiant heat. Spe- 
cial registers and grilles set into the 
outer walls of the room force warm air 
upward in a fanlike pattern, creating a 
blanket of warm air next to the walls. 
GE engineers say the method cuts in- 
stallation costs as much as 50 per cent. 

Baby Convertible: The Carry-Cab 
Corp., New York, is making a light- 
weight baby carriage that can be con- 
verted into a bassinet or stroller. The 
body can be detached for use as a bassi- 
net and the chassis converts into a stroller 
when the child has outgrown a carriage. 

For the Open Road: The Trailer Coach 
Manufacturers Association show in Chi- 
cago displayed a trailer with a collapsible 
sun-deck balcony and another with a 
Plexiglas dome in the living room. Also 
shown was a two-story movable house 
with three bedrooms upstairs and a liv- 
ing room, kitchen, and bathroom with a 
bathtub downstairs. Made of aluminum, 
it weighs 7,500 pounds and sells for 
about $7,500. 
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ae Famous Hallmarks 
A) 
Whistler 


CMD | GREAT ARTISANS 


Weatherhead | NUMBER TWO OF A SERIES 

Justly proud is America of the artistry of James Whistler, 
so well remembered for the portrait of his mother and for the 
graceful butterfly design (ff) with which he marked his work. 


Proud, too, may America be of the artisanship of its truly 


skilled workers and designers so well exemplified by the crafts- 
men of Weatherhead and the hallmark with which they 
stamp their work. Each week, millions of units pour from the 
four Weatherhead plants to meet America’s needs for the highest 
quality automotive, refrigeration, LP-Gas and related industrial 
parts. Look for the Weatherhead hallmark — €} visible testimony 
to integrated teamwork among men, machines and management. 


Look Ahead With 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, 0. Angola, Ind. Columbia City, Ind. St. Thomas, Ontario, Can. 
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Little things make 
a big difference 


WHAT THE 
DRIVER 
NEVER SEES 


He’s mighty proud of his new 
truck. You’ll hear him in the way- 
side diner, giving his buddies the 
low-down on its capacity, power, 
pick-up, speed. 

What he doesn’t know about his 
truck is its literally hundreds of 
hidden parts, devices of many types 
and sizes, on the vital job of hold- 
ing things in place. Take the little 
moulding fastener above, for ex- 
ample. Over 90 of them hold the 
stainless steel moulding on the 
radiator grille. They snap in easily, 
hold on like bulldogs — yet they,re 
readily removable to réplace dam- 
aged grille sections. 


Like all our fasteners, they’re en- 
gineered to speed production, cut 
costs, make a finer finished prod- 
uct. And if the driver doesn’t know 
about them, it’s all right with us. 
That means they’re doing their 
designed duty... right and regu- 
larly. United-Carr Fastener Corp., 
Cambridge 42, Mass. 


UNITED-CARR 
FASTENER CORP. 
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What Are We Trying to Do? 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ROM the beginning the basic aims 
i the Marshall plan have been 
vague and confused. If anyone pointed 
to the economic misconceptions behind 
it, he was told that its aims were pri- 
marily political, If he called attention 
to its political inadequacies, he was 
told that the plan was primarily eco- 
nomic, Trying to pin down 
its purposes has been like 
trying to nail a custard pie 
against a wall, 

Politically the Marshall 
plan was an irrelevant way 
of dealing with the problem 
that the proposed Atlantic 
pact would face up to di- 
rectly. Unfortunately, just 
at the time when our mili- 
tary assurances to Western 
Europe, as the President has insisted, 
should be strong and unmistakable, 
our leading senators wish to make 
them weak and ambiguous. 

Probably the most influential eco- 
nomic argument for the Marshall plan 
a year and a half ago was the plea that 
Europe was starving. A typical cartoon 
showed an emaciated woman in rags, 
labeled “Europe,” begging for a crust 
of bread while a pompous, overfed 
windbag, labeled “Congress,” callous- 
ly debated the matter. While the pic- 
ture of European starvation was over- 
drawn and its causes misconceived, 
the wheat-crop failure in France, for 
example, was real enough. But now 
that European crops are good, Ameri- 
can crops the greatest in history, and 
world prices are plunging downward, 
Administration spokesmen run in all 
directions at once. They urge us to 
send more food to a Europe that needs 
it less, in order to keep up American 
farm prices, Or they demand “emer- 
gency” expansion of storage facilities— 
when stocks of grain are already at 
record levels—in order to enable Amer- 
ican farmers to withhold still more 
food from a world that these officials 
themselves insist is short of food. 


T is frequently declared that the pur- 

pose of the Marshall plan is to 
raise European living standards.” But 
it has never been made clear to what 
level they ought to be raised. Is it con- 
ceived to be America’s duty to restore 
each European country’s living stand- 
ard to that country’s prewar standard? 


“ 





Why? And what of countries in which 
industrial-production indexes already 
exceed the prewar figure—for example, 
Great Britain, Ireland, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark? Why must we continue to pour 
in free help? 

Or suppose (what is in fact true) 
that there are wide prewar 
and present discrepancies 
between the average per 
capita incomes in different 
European countries, Should 
we try to equalize the av- 
erages and bring the poorer 
countries up to the richer— 
perhaps with help from the 
richer? The National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has 
made a valiant effort to de- 
termine the average per capita 1947 
national incomes of the ERP bene- 
ficiaries. Some results: Greece, $117; 
Austria, $302; Netherlands, $392; 
Norway, $448; Belgium, $608; France, 
$661; Great Britain, $723; Denmark, 
$730; Sweden, $848. 

It is clear that if the primary pur- 
pose were to eliminate poverty and to 
equalize living standards, the distribu- 
tion of ERP help would be vastly dif- 
ferent from what it is, For example, 
with reciprocal-aid provisions of the 
ERP, France gets 27.4 per cent of the 
total, Britain 20.5 per cent, and Bel- 
gium less than | per cent, though the 
Belgium per capita income is already 
below that of France or Britain, 


HAT the ERP has in fact been try- 
\\ ing to do is to pay for each coun- 
try’s foreign-trade deficit. Yet the size 
of its foreign-trade deficit is unrelated 
to a country’s living standard or total 
production. A table of comparison 
might astonish Congress. The truth is 
that each country’s trade deficit is to- 
day brought about mainly by a coerc- 
ive exchange control combined with a 
false currency value. But successive 
Administration witnesses urging a con- 
tinuation of the Marshall plan have 
either treated this cause as negligible 
or ignored it altogether. 

As a nation we have been pouring 
billions of dollars into Europe and 
are planning to pour in still more bil- 
lions, without seriously stopping to ask 
ourselves just what it is that we are 
trying to do, 


ee 
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...USE "BOOK" TELEGRAMS 
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TO MOVE THEM FAST | 





FOR RETAILERS. Dresses ‘“‘move out’”’ when telegrams 
: get on the job. A “‘book”’ of telegrams—an identical 
message to your customers—can “‘scoop’’ competition, 
bring fast buying action often more effectively than 
any other method. For retailers in all lines, ‘“‘book’’ 
telegrams can be a really powerful sales force. 
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2. FOR WHOLESALERS. Retailers act when telegraphed. 
ce, Orders come in faster when telegrams go after them. 
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Co-operation on displays and features—on promotion 
tie-ins—on sales and special offers . . . is gained more 
readily with the aid of attention-getting telegrams. 


ae FOR MANUFACTURERS. Salesmen spring into ac- 


tion. When telegrams announce special discounts, price 









































yle, changes, sales contests or any other promotional plan, 
the salesmen really go out and “‘sell.’”’ They know that this 
the TERN C = urgent yellow blank really “‘means business.”’ 
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ov ; 14 3 \™~.§ Le \ ar @ Ask a Western Union representative to call and explain 
_ 4 g: ™ how Western Union telegrams can help solve your sales 

promotional problems and assist you in the daily conduct 
— of your business. Ask, too, about the convenient new Credit 
ell Card that enables you, wherever you are, to “charge” your 
sin telegrams to your individual or company monthly account. 
ited AN ARMY OF SALESMEN is at your command— Other ways telegrams can help you make and save money 
otal with “‘book”’ telegrams! Dispatch your message simul- A , : del d b 
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“_" . y prosp > ; Collecting overdue accounts. Telegrams get atten- 
age Union does all the work for you. Each telegraphic tion, but without irritation. 
a “4 “salesman’”’ gets in, gets a hearing, puts over his point 
th a concisely. A telegram gets action as nothing else can. 
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Illinois Tap Room Owner 
Buys New Compressor 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


products are reliable — always high quality,” 
says Glenn Moore, owner of Glenn Moore’s 
Tap, 601 15th St., Moline, Ill. ““That’s why 
I purchased a Frigidaire Compressor to 
supply refrigeration for the large quantities 
of meats and sea foods I keep on hand at all 
times. This new compressor has been doing 
an excellent job.” 


The compressor was sold and installed by 
the Central Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa. 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
mens in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio, 





High-Capacity 
Comptessor 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
scisigeration and air conditioning products 





Read the news behind the 
headlines—every week in 


Newsweek 


The Magazine of News Significance 








Ree ser onaprn has taught me that Frigidaire | 











AVAILABLE IN JUNE 


Young men of character, thoroughly trained 
in sound business fundamentals in such fields 
as accounting, advertising, distribution or 
production. For confidential personal data, 
write Director of Personnel, Babson Institute, 
Babson Park 57, Mass. 


Ge" XMAS TREES 


We grow 20 million trees a year. For spe- 
cial Xmas tree bulletin, prices, write to 
address below: 


BLUE SPRUCE ,2 


Very superior stock. Well-branched 6 
year old 8”-14” tall. Sent post paid at 
planting time. For Evergreen Catalog write 
to address below: 


20 Million Trees 


Evergreen seedlings and trans- 
plants. Fruit and Shade trees. A YEA AR 


catalog 
MUSSER FORESTS, Inc., Indiana, Pa. 
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Churches Behind Curtain 


He was brought to trial. as “Citizen 
Baliavin” before the Soviet Supreme Rev- 
olutionary Tribunal for refusing to turn 
over church possessions to the govern- 
ment. He chose to abdicate his ecclesias- 
tical office but, still opposed the govern- 
ment. [t was deemed necessary to retry 
him by church conclave, but while church 
and state leaders in the United States and 
Great Britain kept protesting, the church 
inquiry—under government-approved 
leaders—was postponed again and again. 

Finally almost a year after his arrest, 
the conclave held its trial, excommuni- 
cated and unfrocked him, and put him in 
jail amid rumors that he was to be exe- 
cuted. Later released, he never regained 
his ecclesiastical office, which had been 
abolished. But at his death in a monas- 
tery three years after his first arrest, the 
people still regarded “Citizen Baliavin” 
as their rightful spiritual leader. 

That was in 1922. Even then, the pat- 
tern was as now. Like the Stepinacs, 
Ordasses, and Mindszentys of today, 
“Citizen Baliavin” did not believe that 
the state should come before God. For 
“Citizen Baliavin” was the Most Rev. Dr. 
Tikhon, Patriarch of All Russia. Patri- 
arch Tikhon had been elected just after 
the start of the 1917 Bolshevist revolu- 
tion. In February 1918 the Russian Or- 
thodox prelate had pronounced a solemn 
anathema against the new Bolshevist 
government. Only by abdication did he 
gain eventual freedom. 

Now, 27 years later, the Soviet plan 
for religion harks back to the early days. 
In the past two years both Lutheran 
Bishop Lajos Ordass of Hungary and 
Catholic Archbishop Aloysius Stepinac of 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia, have been offered 
liberty if they will resign. Both have 
refused. 

What Is Freedom? And in the case 
of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty, Hungar- 
ian Catholic primate, the Soviet-domi- 
nated government got no concessions 
from the free man. Joseph Revai, Com- 
munist parliamentary deputy, announced 
last week that the Hungarian Govern- 
ment had offered the Vatican a chance 
to withdraw the cardinal before his trial, 
in the hope that a concordat could be 
arranged once he was out of the way. 

Two days before Cardinal Mindszenty 
was sentenced to life imprisonment Feb. 
8, the Hungarian radio was saying: “Now 
that the wicked shepherd himself has 
admitted that he has trodden on the 
wrong path, what obstacle can there be 
for agreement between the church and 
the state?” The Vatican radio confirmed 
Revai's story, but stated that “it is im- 
possible to see how a serious desire for 
an accord with the Holy See can be con- 
ciliated with the treatment inflicted upon 
a Cardinal Archbishop Primate.” 





RELIGION 








To a Western world eager to hear both 
sides, the evidence was confusing. What 
was the policy behind what appeared to 
be out-and-out persecutions of religion? 
On what Soviet law was it based? Andrei 
Y. Vyshinsky in his recently published 
“The Law of the Soviet State” (Macmil- 
lan) quoted the Stalin Constitution of 
1936 on freedom of conscience: 


To the end of assuring freedom of con- 
science in behalf, of citizens, the church is 
separated from the state, and the school from 
the church, in the U.S.S.R. Freedom for re- 
ligious cults to function and freedom for 
anti-religious propaganda are conceded in 
behalf of all citizens. 


It was virtually the same statement 
which appeared in the 1918 constitution. 
How the law was applied in the Soviet 
was all too familiar to those who remem- 
bered the earlier Bolshevik days and the 
phrase “religion is the opium for the 
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European 


Old Look: A circus in a church 


people.” Churchmen mysteriously dis- 
appeared; Jews fied terrified from the 
prying eyes of the newly formed OGPU. 
As rapidly as churches closed, anti-re- 
ligious museums opened, some church 
buildings became vaudeville houses, and 
the Union of Militant Atheists did, in 
Vyshinsky’s words, “great work.” Yet as 
late as 1937, when a government census 
included a question on belief in God, 
sources inside Russia say that as high as 
50 per cent of the people said yes. For 


whatever reasons, the census was de- 
clared null and void. 
Vyshinsky says that the All-Union 


Communist Party program maintains that 
“‘only the effectuation of planned de- 
velopment and awareness in all the social- 
economic activity of the masses will bring 
to pass the complete withering away of 
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| known Malayan community, the mem- 
oe bers of a U. S. Army Medical Research 
for Unit work long into the tropic night. z 

in 7 

They're treating native patients who si 

— have Scrub Typhus—watching the way a rs 
tion. new mold-derivative, CHLOROMYCE- te ces 
viet TIN, fights this dreaded tropical disease. 2 
1em- a 
Scrub Typhus takes great toll among the 2 

1e 


native plantation workers in peacetime. 
7 In World War II, it cost United States 
Forces, alone, a total of 150,000 man- 
days lost during beachhead and jungle 


operations. 


But now there’s a cure for Scrub Typhus. 
Thanks to the pioneering done by the 
Army Medical Department in the appli- 
cation of CHLOROMYCETIN, both in 
the field and in the laboratory, the world 
has a new weapon against this killing, 
disabling fever. And the entire medical 
profession has a powerful ally in its fight 
against such foes as typhoid, spotted 
fever, and epidemic and murine typhus. 





The Army Medical Researchers work late 
these nights at Kuala Lumpur. Their 
lamps push back the shadows farther 
and farther. 
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RELIGION 








set 


Sovfoto 


New Look: Patriarch Alexei (white veil) walking to a church near Moscow 


religious prejudices’ . . . This proposition 
lies at the foundation of all the legisla- 
tion of the Soviet state on the matter of 
religion.” 

The Law Reinterpreted: With the 
German invasion of Russia in the last 
war, the Soviet had to face a new re- 
ligious problem. Hitler had carefully 
planned a spiritual as well as a military 
invasion. The Germans reopened churches 
as they went—and the people rejoiced. 
The U.S.S.R. had to take notice. 

Although the basic laws were never 
changed, their interpretation took on a 
different color. It was suddenly impor- 
tant to reestablish the patriarchate. Ser- 
gius, who had been “acting patriarch” for 
ten years, was officially proclaimed Rus- 
sia’s spiritual leader only nine months 
before his death in 1944. 

His successor, Patriarch Alexei, was en- 
throned in state at Moscow. in 1945, and 
the atheistic museums were soft-pedaled 
or closed to lure the people to fight and 
work for state—and God. Pictures of 
religious services and processions were 
circulated abroad to show how “free” 
was religion in Russia. 

As the Red stains spread over the map 
of Europe, however, the pattern again 
began to emerge. Yes, there would be 
churches, but with allegiance to the 
government-approved patriarch. Pope 
Pius XII had seen it as early as January 
1946, when he accused Patriarch Alexei 
of trying to lure the Uniate Church of 
the Western Ukraine away from Rome. 
By late March the Ruthenian Church of 
3,000,000 was joined to Russian Ortho- 
doxy (Newsweek, April 1, 1946). 

Slavie Monoteny: The same year 
saw the arrest of Archbishop Stepinac 
for “crimes against the people” in Yugo- 
slavia and his sentence to sixteen years 


72 


at hard labor (NEWsweEEK, Oct. 21, 1946). 
Although Western peoples were slow to 
observe the trend, the program went on 
with Slavic monotony. In Hungary 
Bishop Ordass was arrested in September 
1948 for “currency abuses.” Although 
the church money sent to him went 
through Hungarian banks in compliance 
with all known laws, sources inside Hun- 
gary say that he was caught for not 
signing a currency transfer form which 
even the banks did not know existed. 

The culmination of horror among re- 
ligious people over Cardinal Mindszen- 
ty’s arrest and life sentence (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 14) came after a long series of sim- 
ilar and worse cases. It was further 
pointed up by the arrest of the fifteen 
Protestant clergymen in Bulgaria (NEws- 
WEEK, Feb. 21). But the Father X’s and 
Dr. Y’s who had gone before and lost 
their fight for their own freedom of con- 
science were numberless. The violent 
laying of hands on so highly placed a 
churchman as the cardinal clearly re- 
vealed the scope of the old plan with 
the temporary new look. 

For the further development of the 
postwar interpretation of freedom of 
conscience was a logical one. If the 
churches could not be brought under the 
rule of the government-approved Patri- 
arch Alexei, they would become “na- 
tional churches.” The people could have 
their opium—but dispensed by a strong 
Red hand. 

The developments of last week showed 
even more clearly the master guiding of 
the Cominform: 

Hungary: While Cardinal Mindszenty’s 
appeal had not yet been acted on, Selden 
Chapin, American minister to Hungary, 
said on his way back to Washington that 
protests from President Truman and Sec- 


retary of State Dean Acheson had put the 
Hungarian Government “on the psycho- 
logical defensive.” Calling the cardinal’s 
trial “a travesty on justice,” he said in 
Paris that he was certain that “all kinds of 
pressure were used. I don’t know whether 
it was necessary to use drugs.” 

Meanwhile earlier in the week Laszlo 
Szulner and his wife, Hungarian hand- 
writing experts who had fled to Vienna, 
declared that they had been forced to 
forge documents for evidence against 
Cardinal Mindszenty. 

Bulgaria: The arrest of the fifteen 
clergymen of the Supreme Council of 
United Evangelical Churches for espio- 
nage activities with Americans and Brit- 
ons was followed last week by a proposed 
new law. Foreign Minister Vasil Kolaroff 
of the Communist-dominated govern- 
ment introduced a bill into the National 
Assembly Feb. 17 which would virtually 
sever relations of churches in Bulgaria 
with their parent bodies abroad. All mis- 
sions and congregations with foreign ties 
would be closed one month after the bill 
became law, their property seized, and 
only those clergymen approved by the 
foreign minister would maintain even 
tenuous relations with parent bodies. Of 
course, Kolaroff continued in familiar 
words, “all citizens . . . are assured free- 
dom of conscience and religion,” but the 
Bulgarian Greek Orthodox Church is 
traditionally the Bulgarian people’s re- 
ligious institution, he pointed out, and 
hence could easily become the People’s 
Democratic Church. 

Rumania: Two Rumanian Orthodox 
priests who escaped to Vienna reported 
that plans for nationalization of the 
churches with allegiance to Alexei were 
being violently pushed. Information from 
priests inside Rumania indicated that at 
least 600 priests had apostatized. 

Future: Granted that the Cominform 
could hope to carry out its plans for re- 
ligion behind the Iron Curtain, what 
could the churches look forward to? That 
was the question no one could answer. 
World Council of Churches officials held 
to the view that Communist government 
interference should be borne patiently, as 
it is more important for those trapped in 
the iron net to have some contact with a 
free world than to feel utterly deserted. 
The Vatican had made its stand clear 
even before the Ruthenian incident: 
There could be no compromise with athe- 
istic materialism. 

Caught in the trap were those of every 
Christian faith who could see no ultimate 
solution—with or without compromise. 
But they had known much longer than 
the Western world that the Soviet plan 
for religion was as old as Bolshevism it- 
self. Now the democratic peoples were 
reading in a new light the old statement 
that the Soviet was interested primarily 
in “assuring freedom of conscience iM 
behalf of citizens.” 


Newsweek 
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THEATER —— 





They Still Know 


Sidney Howard’s “They Knew What 





They Wanted,” first produced in 1924, 
was revived briefly in 1939 and success- 
fully adapted to the screen a year later. 
Currently drafted to serve as a vehicle 
for Paul Muni, the Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning play demonstrates that although the 
years have dissipated much of its original 
savor and strength, it survives as a mov- 
ing drama of earthy folk in the Napa 
Valley of California. 

The story of Tony, the aging, illiter- 
ate, and kindly Italian grape grower who 
courts a San Francisco waitress by mail 
via a photograph of his hired man, and 
of Amy, the wistful creature who arrives 
hopefully to become his wife, offers Muni 
emotionally potent scenes that he handles 
with his customary power and skill. It 
also offers him, in the voluble, gesticulat- 
ing Tony, a role that proves a little too 
rich for the actor’s blood. Muni’s Tony is 
a thoughtful and meticulous job, but so 
excessive in detail and deliberate in its 
mannerisms that the character not only 
distracts attention from the play but 
emphasizes its age. 

There is little point in comparing Carol 





Stone’s Amy with Pauline Lord’s mem- 
orable characterization of a quarter of a 
century ago. It isn’t Miss Stone’s fault 
that she is too vital and attractive to be 
completely credible as the pathetic drab; 
otherwise, her portrayal is sincere and 
genuinely moving. Edward Andrews is 
plausible as the migratory hired man; 
Charles Kennedy, playing the part for 
the third time, is right as the local padre; 
and Henry Burk Jones as the doctor 
makes a good thing of a small role. 
(THeEy KNeEw Wuat THEY WANTED. 
John Golden, producer. Robert Perry, 
director. Frederick Fox, sets.) 
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Bob Golby 
Muni’s Tony shows signs of age 
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In 1868, only three years after the first steel rail was rolled 
in America, NATIONAL began producing castings for the railroads. 


nla Wintitlad a innnom 


to bind a continent 


On a sailing ship bound for 
England, in 1830, Robert Stevens 
chalked a simple design on a pine 
block. Then, with a horn-handled 
knife, he whittled the high-T and 
established the shape of America’s 
first all-metal railroad rail. 

But iron could not support the 
heavier equipment and the higher 
speeds which soon followed. The 
railroads turned to steel. The year 
1863 saw this country’s first steel 


rail, made in England. Two years 
later, a Chicago rolling mill pro- 
duced the earliest American-made 
steel rail,on Stevens’ high-T pattern. 
Thus, from a whittled pine block 
came ribbons to bind a continent. 

Robert Stevens was typical of 
the railroad men of his era and of 
today. They spare no efforts to 
devise new equipment and new 
services to give America leader- 
ship in railroad transportation. 


NATIONAL MALLEABLE AND STEEL CASTINGS COMPANY, CLEVELAND 6, OHIO 








NATIONAL is known for its couplers, 
draft gears, yokes, trucks and other 
railway equipment. Its progressive 
engineering ability and modern pro- 
duction facilities are always available 
to any industry for quantity produc- 


tion of malleable and steel castings. 
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DOGS: 


Best in Show 


So far as John P. Wagner knew, the 
dog he pictured one day in 1931 didn't 
exist. At 36, he had been breeding dogs 
for 24 years but had lately had a fed-up 
feeling about his great Danes (“they were 
too big”) and his bull terriers (“they were 
too temperamental”). Wishfully, he pen- 
ciled out a theoretical beast possessing 
the best features of both and handed it 
to his wife. 

Mazie quickly handed back what she 
considered a comparable living likeness: 
a magazine picture of a boxer. The breed 
was not new; German literature as far 
back as the seventeenth century con- 
tained illustrations and descriptions of 
the ancestral Bullenbeisser (bull biter) 
and Bdrenbeisser (bear biter). But box- 
ers hadn't been classified in this country’s 
Westminster show until 1914, when that 
event was already 37 years old, and 
breeding didn’t resculpture its resem- 
blance to a long-legged bulldog enough 
to interest most exhibitors. 

In 1932 the breed was still so scarce 
here that Wagner was looked upon as 
one of its American “pioneers” when he 
bought a couple of European champions 
and set about breeding them. Eventually 
every other type was cleared out of the 
Milwaukee taxicab magnate’s 10-acre 
Mazelaine kennels, and by 1943 
he was calling boxers “super- 
dogs.” At the same time, how- 
ever, he felt required to admit 
that they were still a “sadly 
neglected race.” 

Fide: Last week neither box- 
ers nor the Wagners had any 
reason to feel over'ooked. Of 
the 2,559 animals drawn from 
37 states and Canada for the 
73rd Westminster extravaganza 
in New York City, 139 boxers 
outnumbered any other breed in 
the show. On Feb. 15 Wagner, 


Acme 


SPORTS 





who now has a 60-boxer string, was pre- 
sented a “Fido” as the outstanding 
breeder of the year. The award was 
based on a poll of 2,490 other breeders, 
handlers, and judges. 

Later that day Wagner’s Ch. Maze- 
laine’s Zazarac Brandy, a three-year-old 
golden brindle that had scored 31 bests 
in show and 42 group victories, reached 
the Westminster finals. 

Bold and racy in line, Brandy stead- 
fastly looked as if he were entitled to all 
the attention he was getting. But the 
finals judge, Thomas H. Carruthers III 
of Cincinnati, was known to be a terrier 
man. He and his wife owned one of the 
best wirehaired-fox-terrier kennels in the 
country, and he was quite frank in ad- 
mitting that he hadn’t taken much of a 
fancy to boxers: “I’ve never felt they 
were great show dogs.” 

It took Carruthers just fifteen minutes 
to complete an intent scrutiny of Brandy 
and the five other finalists.* His top 
choice: Brandy. “This dog,” he explained 
later, “was to me a better representative 
of his breed than any of the others were 
of theirs.” 

His decision made Brandy the second 
boxer in three vears to be chosen the best 





*Mrs. Edward P. Alker’s Ch. Twin Ponds Belle, 
a Welsh terrier that eliminated Ch. Rock Ridge 
Night Rocket, last year’s best in show; Helen Naylor’s 
Ch. Knightscroft Symphony, an Irish setter; the 
Mardormere Kennels’ Ch. Magic of Mardormere, a 
greyhound; Mrs. William Bagshaw’s Ch. Rajah v. 
Siegenburg, a red miniature pinscher; Mrs. Blanche 
S. Osborne’s Ch. Swabbie of Oz-Dal, a Dalmatian. 















dog in the sport’s best show—and the first 
one, Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Kettles Jr.’s 
Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine, also was bred 
by pioneer Wagner. 


TRACK: 


Dutch Treat 


Gaston Reiff, a baldish blond from 
Belgium, was scheduled to return home 
this week, and American distance run- 
ners couldn’t convincingly pretend they 
were sorry té see him go. In four races, 
ending with a 3-mile grind in last week's 
National AAU championships in New 
York City, the Olympic 5,000-meter 
champion scored three victories; in his 
other outing he was second by mere 
inches, even though he lost a shoe 350 
yards from the finish line. 

The only runner who beat him was 
another invader, Erik Ahlden, a long- 
jawed slim-jim from Sweden. In four- 
teen races on boards, supposedly a dis- 
astrous medium for foreigners, five Eu- 
ropeans—Ingvar Bengtsson of Sweden, 
Willy Slykhuis of the Netherlands, Mar- 
cel Hansenne of France, Reiff, and Ahl- 
den—have scored eleven victories and 
eleven seconds and thirds. 

Footwork and Anthems: The man 
who perhaps least resembled that kind 
of efficiency was little Willy Slykhuis. 
Sparrow-limbed and knobby-kneed, Sly- 
khuis also seemed to have a penchant 
for getting into mixups. He 
didn’t arrive in this country un- 
til barely four days before the 
season opened at Philadelphia, 
and he put away a big chicken 
dinner shortly before the mile 
run. He finished second behind 
Bengtsson—but only a yard be- 
hind. 

Slykhuis was second in his 
next test too, and American ex- 
perts criticized him for constant- 
ly looking over his shoulder. But 
the Netherlander said he did it 
just to avoid expending more 













International Photos 


At the Westminster show: Finalists Rajah and Swabbie (left), best-in-show Brandy (right) 
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energy than was needed. He was much 
more concerned about the version of the 
Dutch national anthem that American 
bands were wheezing at him. If their 
product was the Dutch anthem, he said, 
ours must be “Yonkee Doodle Dondy.” 

In three races since then, Slykhuis at 
the finish has had to look over his shoul- 
der to see any of his rivals. His winning 
time (4:11.4) in last week’s National 
AAU title mile was hardly phenomenal, 
but it was quite enough: He finished 
about 25 yards ahead of runner-up 
Bengtsson. Afterward he even had the 
satisfaction of hearing the correct version 
of his national anthem. 

The Dutchman also intends to return 
home soon, but Americans needn’t wor- 
ry about another chance to see him run. 
Wasting nothing in races or workouts 
(which sometimes last only twenty min- 
utes), the 26-year-old Slykhuis said he 
expects to be back here for the Olym- 
pics—the 1956 Olympics, that is. 


SKATING: 


Buttoned Up 


When Gus Lussi’s greatest pupil failed 
to win the world’s figure-skating cham- 
pionship in his first try two years ago, 
the coach made an artist’s retort: The 
kid’s stuff was too shockingly new for 
them. Once the judges at Stockholm were 
so goggle-eyed, Lussi charged, that they 
forgot to mark their score cards. 

At least one official, Hubert Martineau 
of England, evidently didn’t consider the 
charge altogether groundless. He came 
to the United States later to study, for 
the benefit of European judges, the stunts 
that had been conceived by Lussi and 
worked out by his extraordinary pupil, 
Dick Button. ° 

At St. Moritz last winter the judges 
evidently were fully briefed: Button was 
awarded the Olympic men’s crown and 
the highest point total in the ice-skating 
event’s history. A week later he became 
the first American to win the world cham- 
pionship. 

Last week, on the first day of Button’s 
world-title defense in Paris, spectators 
saw glib but familiar stuff; the 19-year- 
old Harvard freshman was restricted to 
compulsory figures. In the next day’s free 
skating, however, he pulled such cutups 
as his “Flying Sit-Spin” (one and a half 
flying turns ending in a sit), three suc- 
cessive “Double Axels” (each two and a 
half turns above the ice), and “Split Flip” 
(a split-legged leap in which he turns 
in the air and lands backwards). 

The crowd of 15,000 gave Button a 
solid five-minute ovation, but the judges 
apparently were ‘still finding him hard 
on their nerves. Of the five who unani- 
mously named him the winner, one 
confessed: “I’ve never seen anything like 
it—and no one else has, either.” 


February 28, 1949 
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Thunder Over the Jury Box 


by JOHN LARDNER 


T’s been some years now since your 
I correspondent first went on record 
as considering Willie Pep one of the 
really fine prizefighters of our time 
and one of the best small prizefighters 
of any time, so it should go without 
saying that I mean no disparagement 
of Willie when I contend that he got 
the slightly unjust benefit 
recently of a phenomenon 
which might be called “ju- 
dicial rabbit ears.” 

In baseball, Ted Williams 
is said to have rabbit ears 
because if an unkind re- 
mark about himself is ut- 
tered in a normal tone of 
voice in the fifteenth row of 
the left-field seats, he will 
hear it and brood about it. 
In boxing, the gallery’s tone of voice 
is not exactly normal, but it has the 
same sort of psychological effect on 
ring judges and referees who work 
with their backs to the crowd but 
with their ears involuntarily cocked 
to the tune of the crowd’s music. 

Even an impartial crowd yells loud- 
est for the fighter who throws the 
most leather. From a certain distance, 
every flurry of punching looks won- 
derful. Expert blocking, defense with 
the shoulders and arms, goes unde- 
tected. A punch that is a little wide 
or a little short seems to be landing 
on the button. The judges can see 
this, but they can also hear the roars 
behind them—which explains in part 
a slightly fromagenous decision ren- 
dered a few weeks ago for Kid Gavi- 
lan, the flashy Cuban, over Ike 
Williams, the lightweight champion. 

When the crowd is frankly partial, 
the yells for the busier leather throw- 
er, the flurry fighter, are even louder— 
which explains certain psychopathic 
overtones in the decision which gave 
the featherweight championship of 
the world back to Willie Pep. 


DON’T say that Pep didn’t beat 

Sandy Saddler, the man who 
knocked him out in their first fight. 
He made a magnificent comeback; he 
convinced me that in his best days— 
three years ago, say—he would have 
whipsawed Mr. Saddler and left him 
for dead. But this second fight of 
theirs was a close one. Most of the 
ringside authors, like me, had the 
round score about 8-7, with-the win- 





ner depending on the scoring of one 
or two tight rounds. 

Reporters are not quite so noise- 
conscious as judges and _ referees, 
chiefly because they know their opin- 
ions are not going to be broadcast on 
the spot to a touchy multitude 
equipped with empty beer bottles. I 
have the deepest sympathy 
for the judges and_ their 
judicial rabbit ears. Give 
them bulletproof glass cages 
to work in, and I think they 
would do much better work. 

Assuming that the judges 
and the referee all thought 
honestly that Pep beat Sad- 
dler in their last fight at 
Madison Square Garden, 
they went a considerable 
distance out of their way to make sure 
the crowd knew how they felt. Their 
scoring left nothing to chance: they 
gave Pep a 2-to-l1 margin, which I 
think must have bewildered Willie at 
least as much as it pleased him. 

Consider the findings of the referee, 
Mr. Eddie Joseph, who will never go 
to the Supreme Court on my vote. 
Saddler’s manager, Charlie Johnston, 
has been screaming ever since about 
Mr. Joseph’s curious deportment and 
reasoning that night. This will get 
Mr. Johnston absolutely nowhere— 
but, for the record, he has a point 
which illustrates my text. 


MONG the rounds bestowed by Mr. 
A Joseph upon Mr. Pep on his score 
card was the tenth. In the tenth round, 
Saddler half killed Pep, and I do not 
use the expression in a_ rhetorical 
sportswriting sense. He detached Pep’s 
nose and hung it on Pep’s ear to dry 
while he set about installing Willie’s 
left eve in the right socket and vice 
versa. 

Willie survived the ordeal, but he 
was pretty well done in when the 
fight ended; and I believe that if it 
had been brought to his notice then 
that Mr. Joseph had awarded him the 
tenth round, he would have fainted 
dead away in his corner, Mercifully, 
he was spared this shocking knowl- 
edge and left the ring on his feet, list- 
ing slightly to port. 

I wish the crowd were sitting just a 
little farther away from Mr, Joseph 
and some of his colleagues when they 
write the official history of boxing. 
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RUST-OLEUM 


Stops Rust 





Industry-Proved Coating Adds 
Years of Extra Life to All 
Rustable Metal 


Rust-Oleum is the modern rust preven- 
tive that forms a tough, elastic, enduring 
film that defies rain, snow, fumes, salt 
air and other destructive conditions. 
Rust-Oleum can be applied directly 
over rusted surfaces without removing 
all rust. 


Savee 3 Ways 


Rust-Oleum stops rust and gives lasting protec- 
tion. It cuts labor costs no sandblasting or 
chemical cleaning required (Wirebrush to 
remove dirt and scale). Rust-Oleum goes on 
25% faster and covers 30% more area and 
lasts two to ten times longer on most jobs. 
Aluminum and all colors (except white). Write 
for FREE catalog. 





SPECIAL 


TRIAL 
OFFER 











The best proof is actual 
use. Try Rust-Oleum on 
your own property—gut- 
ters, ornamental iron, 
ie pipes, under auto bodies, 
fenders and other metal surfaces. We'll ship 
you a quart $2.00 postpaid. Tell us your rust 
problem, and specify color. Full instructions 
for application included. 


RUST-OLEUM corporation 


2495 Oakton Street, Evanston, Illinois 
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PREFERRED 
e Clean heat 







e Customer-employee comfort 





e For homes, offices, stores, 
factories 






e Leads world in sales since 1888 





e Catalog U-45 shows many ex- 
clusive features 


e Dealers everywhere — WRITE 
TODAY 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO. 


13 UNION ST. . MERCER, PENNA. 































Koshetz & Koshetz 


For a large part of her life, Marina 
Koshetz has been telling herself that she 
should make good without~her mother’s 
influence. As any one of the 1,600 near- 
est and dearest Koshetz friends can tes- 
tify, this has been a problem of monu- 
mental proportions. Artistically, Mama 
Nina Koshetz was a world-famous Rus- 
sian soprano, admired by such figures as 
Serge Rachmaninoff and Serge Prokofieff. 
Physically, she is just as impressive. Es- 


MUSIC 





both suddenly start talking about each 
other—simultaneously and in half-Eng- 
lish, half-Russian. “I left Moscow when 
I was 3,” Marina will say. “It’s funny 
how I can remember so much.” “Yes,” 
retorts her mother. “She can remember 
things that never happened.” 

Event: At Town Hall last Sunday 
night they did sell tickets to Koshetz & 
Koshetz. For Marina Koshetz, soprano, 
made her New York concert debut with 
Nina Koshetz, pianist, as her accompa- 
nist. And it was an event. The expectant 
audience, some of whom had undoubtedly 


The Koshetzes (Marina and Nina) : “After this she can help herself” 


timates vary as to her weight, and it 
has been said that normal scales can’t 
even bear the burden of truth. Anything 
over 250 is safe to assume, however. 

But Mme. Koshetz carries both repu- 
tation and size as if she loved every 
second and every ounce—and it is obvious 
she does. Enthroned in a salon, she is 
ezarina of all she surveys. If she gets 
moody because the conversation is unex- 
pectedly wrenched away from her, she 
can be forgiven, for what she says is 
invariably commanding, witty, and full 
of interest. Enthroned at the piano, she 
is equally imposing—and quite capable 
of making the instrument behave with 
the grandeur she expects from it. 

With such a mother, then, it is small 
wonder that Marina grew up with an 
inferiority complex. Overcoming this has, 
however, developed mother and daugh- 
ter into a team worth the price of admis- 
sion. Marina says let’s talk about mother 
—and talks about Marina. Mother says 
let’s talk about Marina—and then rem- 
inisces about the time she herself sang to 
22,000 people in the Plaza de Toros in 
Mexico City and Manuel Ponce dedi- 
cated “Estrellita” to her. Then they will 


come to see Nina in action again, had a 
wonderful time and remained to applaud 
Marina. She has recently been studying 
very hard with her mother, and _ the 
results show it, fully justifying Mme. 
Koshetz’s candid comment: “I’ve never 
enjoyed Marina’s singing until now.” 

This does not mean that Mme. Koshetz 
has not been proud of her daughter. In 
trying to make her own career, Marina 
has sung in vaudeville, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, at the Radio City Music Hall, 
with the New Opera Co., in movies 
(M-G-M’s “No Leave, No Love” and 
“Luxury Liner”), on the road in Shubert 
musicals, and with the Boston Symphony 
under Serge Koussevitzky. 

Coincidentally, Marina made her first 
big appearance as a substitute for her 
mother. In 1936, Mme. Koshetz was 
scheduled to sing on the Kraft Music 
Hall. Seized with laryngitis, she and the 
Koshetz entourage decided that Marina 
should substitute. “I was sick all night, 
but my stepfather said to me: “You have 
to start some time.’ So I did.” 

Mme. Koshetz feels that Marina learned 
as much from her by absorption as by any 
other way. “When I worked with her, it 
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was not easy. Everything I told her, she 
said: “You're nagging.’ So she learned by 
watching me with my other pupils. All 
my pupils I put through the same thing. 
If you please me, 50 per cent of what I 
say pleases 100 per cent of the audience. 
I say to Marina you've had your time 
as a chantootsie singer.” 

At some point like this Madame is 
most apt to lean over to the buffet cart 
she likes placed in front of her and reach 
for the salmon or caviar. Then she pours 
herself a drink. “What do I drink?” she 
says. “I drink everything but gasoline— 
and you can quote me on that. But also 
say that I do not approve of people who 
drink too much.” 

Then, while Madame takes a breath, 
in comes Marina. “I had the most awful 
inferiority complex for years. My friends 
said I couldn’t sing—and said to my 
mother that I was her one blind spot. 
But I’m beginning to enjoy myself now. 
Now I know something. And mother’s 
been a tremendous: help. She’s not an 
accompanist but a conductor. She’s a 
tremendous support. But there’s the oth- 
er side of the medal. People say: “You 
know your mother was the greatest thing 
in the world—now you prove it, honey’.” 

The Town Hall concert, states Mad- 
ame, is the last she will accompany for 
Marina. After that she is on her own. 
“She sings the whole repertory I sang,” 
she says. “After this she can help her- 
self.” Asked would she sing herself, Mme. 
Koshetz replied: “Me? I mostly sing in 
the bath, now. If I sing better than Ma- 
rina, she won't like it. And if she sing 
better than I do, I won't like it.” 


Well Rowed 


Eily Beadell and Nell Tollerton are 
two English spinsters crowding 60. Un- 
til about ten years ago, they had never 
thought of song-writing as a career. Then 
they entered a “Write a Song” contest 
sponsored by a Hammersmith dance hall. 
Their entry, “Cruising Down the River,” 
triumphed over some 75,000 others. 

Last week both Miss Beadell and Miss 
Tollerton felt sure that their song would 
rise to the top in the United States. And 
they may not be overly optimistic. In the 
two months Blue Barron’s M-G-M record 
has been out, it has sold close to a mil- 
lion copies, and Decca, RCA Victor, Co- 
lumbia, Capitol, and Mercury have also 
joined the aquatic parade. Cinephonic 
Music, which publishes the sheet music 
in England, reports a 500,000 sale, and 
Henry Spitzer Music Publishing Co., 
Inc., the American publishers, have 
racked up a sale of 250,000. 

“You know,” said Miss Tollerton last 
week, “we never would have published 
our song if it hadn’t been for that con- 
test. Eily made the rounds of every song 
publisher in town, but they all com- 
plained the song was too old-fashioned.” 
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His marshmallows wouldn't behave 


A Chicago candy manufacturer had a major production headache. 
When humidity in his plant got too high, his marshmallows became 
sticky, gummy. If the air got too dry, they collapsed like punctured balloons, 

Then Trane equipment came into the picture. A Trane 
Air Conditioner, equipped with humidifier, heating coils, and filters, 
was installed in the ceiling of a specially built storeroom. Immediately the 
marshmallows began to behave. Score another victory for the same 
equipment that makes air more comfortable, more usable, more efficient 


in thousands of stores, offices, industrial plants. 


You may have an air problem that is costing you money. And Trane 
engineers know arr—know how to dry it, humidify it, warm it, 
cool it, clean it, or move it. Why not 


check with your architect, engineer, or 


contractor? TR i n E 


THE TRANE COMPANY « LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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Nor Iron Bars 


Two convicted murderers, a swindler, 
and several men imprisoned for armed 
robbery sat down last Saturday morning 
around a table at the Detroit House of 
Correction in Plymouth, Mich., and for 
two hours critically discussed  Aris- 
tophanes’s “Lysistrata,” “Birds,” and 
“Clouds.” The meeting was the fifth ses- 
sion of a Great Books course—exactly 
the same in its program of heavy read- 
ing and thoughtful discussion as_ the 
many adult-education Great Books 
groups the University of Chicago has 
been sponsoring since 1932 and different 
this time only because its students hap- 
pened to be prisoners. 

The course was the direct result of a 
letter written by a bored convict shortly 
after he heard of the establishment of 
the Great Books Foundation in 1947. 
A nonprofit corporation, the foundation 
was set up to take over from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the administration of 
the nationwide Great Books classes which 
had grown out of the similar undergrad- 
uate course Robert Maynard Hutchins 
started soon after he became the uni- 
versity’s president in 1929. 

After the convict wrote asking for a 
chance to take the classes, Byron Far- 
well, then a volunteer Great Books lead- 
er in Chicago, mulled over the idea. Last 
September, when he went to Detroit as 
one of the foundation’s four regional 
directors, he decided to do something 
about it. Lining up a $96 donation, 
enough to buy 180 books, Farwell won 
permission to try out the course from the 
House of Correction’s superintendent, 
A. Blake Gillies, even though Dr. Maurice 
Floch, the prison’s 48-year-old clinical 
psychologist, was “frankly skeptical.” 

But when Dr. Floch tacked up an an- 
nouncement opening the course to ten 
men, the class was immediately filled, 
and other convicts are waiting to replace 
students who leave on parole. 

Interest: The sessions have already 
hit on inmates’ problems. When the men 
discussed “rendering evil for evil,” one 
student commented: “I’m doing a long 
stretch for doing just that.” Farwell 
finds most of the men do more than the 
assigned reading, and after class the 
whole group follows him to his car to 
prolong the debate. 

Introduction of the Great Books course 
fits in with the general policy of the self- 
supporting House of Correction, which 
has no fences and has put on a trusty 
basis most of the men among its 900-odd 
prisoners. Some of these inmates are 
farmed out to it from the state prison 
at Jackson. Noting a prison-paper edi- 
torial on the course by envious inmates 
there, Farwell this week is writing Jack- 
son to see if he can’t bring it a Great 
Books group too. 
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Whispering Ladd 


At long last Alan Ladd gets around 
to horse-operatics and to Technicolor 
in “Whispering Smith,” and the event 
adds up to a deserving if desperately 
orthodox Western. This is still another 
version of the durable Frank H. Spear- 
man story about Luke Smith, an official, 
six-shooting baby sitter for a young rail- 
road in the bad-man country. Luke (Alan 
Ladd) is called “Whispering” because 
his voice is always subdued, but when 


MOVIES 





of life in London’s poorer sections if a 
slipshod director hadn’t seasoned it mild- 
ly with confusion and what readers of 
pulp magazines in the United Kingdom 
might call “penny-dreadful” melodrama. 

It concerns an escaped convict (John 
McCallum) who one rainy Sunday seeks 
shelter in the East End home of Rose 
Sandigate (Googie Withers). Rose loved 
him before he went to Dartmoor, but she 
has since become the placidly discon- 
tented wife of a man (Edward Chapman) 
embodying British middle-class respect- 
ability—and dullness, Hiding an amorous 


Alan Ladd (with six-guns) in the story of Whispering Smith 


Luke confides: “Reach!” or “I wouldn't 
do that if I was you, fella!” or some such, 
his whisper is deadlier than the bark and 
bawl of lesser men. 

Personal matters that involve Luke 
with an old pal turned delinquent (Rob- 
ert Preston) and an old flame turned re- 
luctant matron (Brenda Marshall) allow 
for plenty of fracases indoors and out 
without ever suggesting a story worth 
more than your wandering attention. 

Facially and vocally, the new role fits 
Ladd to perfection and, for all his de- 
ceptive dead pan and almost fastidious 
gunplay, there is never any doubt that he 
is as lethal as any Western star since 
William S. Hart. No special comment is 
required on the other performers—Wil- 
liam Demarest, Donald Crisp, Fay Hol- 
den—with the exception of Frank Faylen, 
who plays a villain with an evil and 
bilious make-up that properly belongs in 
a nightmare. (WHISPERING SMITH. Para- 
mount. Mel Epstein, producer. Leslie 
Fenton, director. Technicolor.) 


Rainy Sunday 


Produced by the British Michael Bal- 
con, “It Always Rains on Sunday” could 
have made an unusually penetrating film 
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convict in the family bedroom is conse- 
quently no easy task, either emotionally 
or from a standpoint of household routine. 

While the film dwells on the classic 
irony involved in this situation, the sen- 
sitive performance of Miss Withers and 
a background of realism comparable to 
that in some of the better French movies 
combine to make the picture an unusually 
forceful and convincing drama. 

But the story is weakened by a good 
deal of claptrap involving two of San- 
digate’s grown daughters (Susan Shaw 
and Patricia Plunkett) and their tinhom 
boy friends. And some puzzling business 
centering around an extraneous murder 
makes still weaker tea of an idea far more 
brilliantly conceived than executed. (Ir 
ALways Rains ON Sunpay. An Eagle 
Lion release. Michael Balcon, producer. 
Robert Hamer, director.) 


Car-Hop Flop 


If “Caught” sounds like an uninspired 
title for a pretentious drama—particularly 
for the one that marks James Mason’s 
Hollywood debut—it is good enough, at 
least, for the story that goes with it. 

Based on the novel “Wild Calendar,” 
by Libbie Block, Arthur Laurents’s screen 
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BUT HOW ABOUT YOUR 
FRIENDS OVERSEAS ? 


There is a good chance that the bars and 
barriers of conflicting ideologies are keeping 
your friends, relatives or business associates in 
foreign countries from reading the true, un- 
censored story of what's going on around the 
world. 

They would appreciate, and profit by, your 
making it possible for them to see all the news 
from the undistorted and objective American 
viewpoint — through NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN. 

Written in English, edited in America and 
printed in Europe under the fastest publishing 
schedule in history, NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN 
will bring them the same editorial content — 
fresh, clear accurate news—that you are read- 
ing right now. News that tells what really hap- 
pened, why it happened that way and what's 
almost certain to happen next. 

Whether they are Americans in Paris, mer- 
chants of Venice or drillers in Iraq, NEWS- 
WEEK-EUROPEAN will bring them a complete 
report of everything important or interesting 
happening in every corner of the world. Send 
NEWSWEEK-EUROPEAN to someone over 
there today. 





RATES: Western Evu- 
ropean Countries $12 
a year. British Isles, 
Eire, Africa and the 
Middle East $15 a 
year. 
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play correlates a number of unlikely 
events in the improbable life of Leonora 
Eames (Barbara Bel Geddes). At the 
start Leonora is a car hop who seeks to 
improve herself and her chances of marry- 
ing money by taking a course in a charm 
school. Graduated and noticeably im- 
proved, she finds a job modeling in a 
department store where, in no time at all, 
she receives an invitation to a dubious 
yachting party—formal dress. 

Given a little longer, Leonora is mar- 
ried to Smith Ohlrig (Robert Ryan), an 
unhappy multimillionaire with a bad 
heart, worse manners, and a_psycho- 
analyst who views him with alarm and, 
possibly, some distaste. To make a sudsy 
story short, Leonora leaves her danger- 
ously neurotic husband and goes to work 
for Larry Quinada (James Mason), a har- 
ried slum doctor who is too preoccupied 
with his good work to realize that he 
loves his diligent, sympathetic assistant. 
By the time he does, Leonora, who loves 
him in return, has gone home briefly and 
now finds that she is pregnant. 

That all this treacle and travail are 
resolved in favor of love-in-the-lower- 
income-brackets is a tribute to tradition 
rather than to the writers’ inventiveness. 
There are times when “Caught” is writ- 
ten and staged with imagination and 
feeling for honest realism, and the play- 
ers take advantage of them. But these 
are isolated moments, and for the most 
part the actors—including Curt Bois, 
Frank Ferguson, and Ruth Brady—are 
satisfied to survive. (CAuGutT. An Enter- 
prise Picture, M-G-M release. Wolfgang 
Reinhardt, producer. Max Opuls, director.) 


Founder of the Red Cross 


After the battle of Solferino in 1859, 
an obscure Swiss businessman named 
Henri Dunant volunteered to help care 
for the hundreds of wounded who were 
dying of sheer neglect. As he struggled 
with bandages and amputations it oc- 
curred to Dunant—no doctor himself—to 
enlist the aid of captured surgeons. 

Even when, in 1901, half a lifetime 
later, Dunant received the first Nobel 
Peace Prize for the years of heroic work 
he put into founding the Red Cross, few 
persons had ever heard of him. Since he 
is just as unknown today, the French film 
“Man to Men,” which follows his labors 
from Solferino to obscure senility, should 
be rated as an important and much- 
needed historical document. 

As Dunant, Jean-Louis Barrault has an 
opportunity to pull out all the stops on 
his theatrical, but obviously  distin- 
guished, talents. And many of the scenes, 
such as one in which Dunant, carrying a 
Red Cross flag, leads a besieged Paris’s 
aged and infirm across the Seine to safety 
while the Prussian guns remain respect- 
fully silent, have a compelling realism. 

But unfortunately, in trying to cover 





When the Red Cross first waved 


better than 40 years of a busy man’s life 
in an hour and 40 minutes, “Man to 
Men” relies too much on the virtues of its 
hero and too little on the requisites of 
dramatic unity to be the engrossing story 
it deserves to be. (MAN TO MEN. Siritsky 
International. Albert Pink, producer. 
Christian-Jaque, director.) 


Winner Take What? 


“Easy Money” starts off with the none 
too original suggestion that winning a 
fortune in a lottery or pool is apt to 
change a man’s life somewhat. In this 
English import, the British football pool 
is the gambling device and the prize the 
pound equivalent of some. $80,000. 

The film looks both whimsically and 
tragically on four different winners with 
sharply varying results. The first episode 
shows with some degree of humor and 
pathos the upsetting effect of such a 
windfall on a classically average English 
family group, headed in this case by Jack 
Warner. The second is an unlikely tour 
de force in which a henpecked husband’s 
good fortune ultimately nets him a fatal 
heart attack. The third, which even 
Greta Gynt’s charm fails to make either 
interesting or convincing concerns a pair 
of spivs who try to beat the pool by elab- 
orately shady means. 

The last incident, which alone makes 
the film worth the price of admission, in- 
volves a bull fiddler in a symphony or- 
chestra (Edward Rigby), whose stroke 
of luck earns his unwieldy instrument 
the prominence he feels it deserves. It 
also serves as a hilarious demonstration 
of the British sense of humor at its best. 
(Easy Money. An Eagle Lion relcase. 
A. Frank Bundy, producer. Bernard 
Knowles, director.) 
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— BOOKS 
Author Derby 


Americans love to make up lists of the 
ten or twenty best this or that, from 
Presidents (see below) to living authors 
most likely to be considered classic in 
the year 2000. Thirteen years ago such 
a list, made by the readers of Colophon, 
a book collectors’ quarterly, was headed 
by Sinclair Lewis, but this year in a 
revival of the poll by the New Colophon, 
Lewis drops to second place. In his stead 
is Eugene O'Neill, who was third thirteen 
years ago. 

The eight subsequent contenders for 
immortality: (3) Robert Frost, from fifth 
place in 1936; (4) Ernest Hemingway, 
from thirteenth place; (5) Carl Sand- 
burg, from seventeenth place; (6) John 
Steinbeck, a new aspirant; (7) 1. S. 
Eliot, lifted from twentieth place by his 
winning of the Nobel Prize last year; 
(8) H. L. Mencken, from twelfth place; 
(9) George Santayana, down from eighth 
place; and (10) Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
down from fourth place. 


What Makes America 


Last year, 55 students of history and 
government were polled on the greatest 
Presidents by Arthur M. Schlesinger, one 
of the nation’s most distinguished his- 
torians (not to be confused with his son, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger Jr., author of “The 
Age of Jackson” and also a professor of 
history at Harvard). Schlesinger’s pollees 
chose as the six “great Presidents” of the 
United States: Lincoln, Washington, F. 
D. Roosevelt, Wilson, Jefferson, and 
Jackson, in that order. 

These findings Schlesinger incorpo- 
rates in a solid but 
eminently readable 
collection of his- 
torical essays 
which he calls 
“Paths to the Pres- 
ent.” In these stud- 
ies which range 
over a wide variety 
of subjects, he is, 
like all good his- 
torians, concerned 
with what Van 

- Wyck Brooks once 
Schlesinger Sr. _ called the “usable 
past.” He finds 
that a great deal of our past is most 
usable. 

In “Paths to the Present,” Schlesinger 
tries to explain, among other things, why 
we behave like Americans, as well as 
why the six great Presidents became 
great. He explores what he calls “the na- 
tional sobriety of temperament,” which 
came about mainly from the fact that 
hard work and hunger were the lot of 
our ancestors, and he shows how our 
tendency toward boisterousness, boast- 
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How Schlesinger rates the 
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ing, and what we now call “know-how” 
evolved from this. 

Schlesinger’s animadversions on the 
“gospel of work” are revealing. This was, 
originally, a rural gospel, but it was not 
unknown in the first towns and cities. 
With it went, as an almost natural coun- 
terpart, that “individualism” of which 
Americans have always been proud. But 
when the “urban magnates of business 
and finance” forced the farmers “to de- 
mand that the government intercede to 
protect their rights to a decent liveli- 
hood” a change began to appear in the 
national character. 

“Only the rich and powerful seemed 
now to profit from the reign of unbridled 
individualism. Though the solid core of 
ancient habit yielded stubbornly, the av- 
erage man came gradually to believe 
that under the changed conditions it 
was the duty of the government of all 
to safeguard the opportunities of all.” 
Here, in two sentences, Schlesinger sums 
up two centuries of history that led to 
the New Deal, to which he adds: “Thus 
what had started originally because of 
the community’s need that all should 
work became transformed, first into a 
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doctrine of the right to work, and then 
into the duty of society to provide the 
means of work.” 

Microcosms of Democracy: Schle- 
singer also has a brilliant chapter on 
America, the land that talks the most of 
its individualism, being the greatest na- 
tion of joiners in the world. He quotes 
with appreciation Will Rogers’s incisive 
remark: “Americans will join anything in 
town but their own family. Why, two 
Americans can’t meet on the street with- 
out one banging the gavel and calling 
the other to order.” 

Schlesinger goes against the ideas 
spread by Sinclair Lewis and H. L. 
Mencken in the 1920s when the Babbitts 
of Main Street, the Elks and their ilk, 
were universally scoffed at. “This instinc- 
tive recourse to collective action,” he 
says, “is one of the taproots of the na- 
tion’s well-being.” 

It is the political, religious, labor, and 
other voluntary groups, Schlesinger 
points out, that are the first victims of 
the totalitarian dictators. “The existence 
of these microcosms of democracy con- 
stitute a potential threat they [the dic- 
tators] dare not ignore, undermining the 
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‘great Presidents”: Lincoln, Washington, Franklin D. Roosevelt . . . 


absolute obedience which they insist citi- 
zens owe the state . . . Reaching out with 
interlocking membership to all parts of 
the country, embracing all ages, classes, 
creeds and ethnic groups, they have con- 
stantly demonstrated the underlying uni- 
ty that warrants diversity.” 

Our form of government and our own 
democratic insistence upon making the 
President. either hero or scapegoat have 
lifted this office to its present position 
of power and influence at home and 
abroad. Schlesinger devotes four chap- 
ters to this peculiar office. At times of 
crisis we have usually, but not always, 
found leaders great enough to cope with 
the situation, but, as we now know, we 
have placed almost more weight on the 
Presidential shoulders than a human be- 
ing can bear. Schlesinger’s analysis of 
this office, in the past and as it should 
be in the future, makes interesting and 
informative reading in the light of the 
Hoover commission reports. 

National Heresecepe: Other sub- 
jects that the historian tackles with 
equanimity and the poise of a scholarly 
mind are America’s stake in “One 
World,” our relationship to world his- 


-.. are followed by Wilson, Jefferson, and Jackson, in that order. The six were picked by a poll 
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tory, and the place the “martial spirit” 
plays in our politics. To these he adds 
chapters on the American city and its 
role in forming American civilization, 
the part food has played in our develop- 
ment, and our propensity for trying to 
probe the future. 

Most of our prophets have been op- 
timists, and many of them have been 
right, for, as Schlesinger says, “In a land 

distinguished by unparalleled social and 
material progress the improbable has al- 
ways seemed possible and tended to be- 
come actual.” But he warns all pollsters 
and prophets, scientific or otherwise, to 
remember Poor Richard’s adage: “He 
that knows nothing of it may by chance 
be a prophet, while the wisest that is 
may happen to miss.” (PATHS TO THE 
PRESENT. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. 317 
pages. Macmillan. $4.) 
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t citi- 
“with Other Books 
sos of In Winter Licut. By Edwin Corle. 
— 209 pages. Duell, Sloan & Pearce. $2.75. 
fon This novel about the Southwest by the 
, author of “Three Ways to Mecca” is a 
slim tale about a few days on an obscure 
Bap Navajo reservation, during which time a 
g the ~ . . 
“ewes group of traders and tourists meet with 
sition the Indians for a Christmas get-together. 
aa The story itself is fairly obvious, but 
chup- the author's knowledgeable compassion 
ia makes this an interesting and informative 
ba 4 addition to the growing library of novels 
with about our minorities, 
gon 19 Stories. By Graham Greene. 247 
oP ta pages. Viking. $2.75. This collection of 
a short fiction which Greene has written 
ie of since 1929 contains eighteen short stories 
hould and part of a novel about Africa begun 
+ onal in 1936 and subsequently abandoned. 
f the Typically Greene in both their mood 
and their subject matter, the stories deal 
ip, with the author’s familiar preoccupa- 
with tions—the psychology of fear, guilt, 
alia cowardice, and spiritual poverty. Al- 
“One though the general texture of the volume 
1 his- is uneven, several of the stories—par- 
ticularly those which deal with children 
—are superb and make the book of more 
than passing interest. 
THe WastreL. Frederic Wakeman. 
252 pages. Rinehart. $2.75. While Wake- 
man evidently considers the Weltschmerz 
of our rich ne’er-do-wells something to 






















write home about, he hardly proves his 
point here. His protagonist is a self- 
styled “unhappy-go-lucky” rich man’s 
son, living with his wife and child off 
the fat of his father’s hard-earned bank 
account. He finds himself and his young 
son adrift on the Caribbean, with only 
one chance in a million to reach land. He 
takes the chance, since his nautical 
knowledge is considerable, but unfortu- 
nately also goes over his whole life, plus 
his silly marriage, only to find it all pretty 
useless, which any reader could have 
told him in the first place. 
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Visitors to the historic Old 
Crow distillery at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
are amazed to find the same limestone 
spring, discovered by founder James 
Crow a hundred years ago, still being’ 
used in distilling this famous brand. 
Today, as in generations past, Old 
Crow continues to be the chosen fav- 
orite of those who know and appre- 
ciate the finest in Kentucky whiskey. 
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BIG NEW DAIRY 
PRODUCTS PLANT 
EQUIPPED WITH 


Frick 


The M & R Dietetic Labora- 
tories, Inc. will manufacture 
SIMILAC, the well-known baby 
formula, and TEN-B-LOW, a con- 
centrate for making ice cream in 
the home, in their new plant at 
Sturgis, Michigan. 

A complete Frick refrigerating 
system serves the great plant. 

mae Tempera- 

tures range 
from 10 
- deg. below 
@zero to 40 
above. Fea- 
tures of the 
— 4 cooling sys- 
a .tem are 
‘al Re a steam drive 
S for two of 
the com- 
pressors, a 


b ster 
Cold Water Tanks, with nine ° 
Pumps and Ammonia Con- COmpressor 


trol Equipment for low- 
temperature: work, and two cold 
water tanks arranged for storing 
refrigeration by freezing ice on 
the pipe coils. 






Frick Unit Cooler in One of 
the Freezer Storage Rooms 





For that special cooling prob- 
lem of yours, look to 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 
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Frick 11" by 10" Ammonia Compressors, with 
Steam Engine Drives 
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Hoarding Among the Bureaucrats 


by RAYMOND MOLEY_. 


MONG the many neuroses of the 
bureaucrat is what is known in 
psychopathology as the “collecting 
mania.” In the misty hinterland of 
human life, it is common to find the 
quite innocent but often symbolic 
manifestations of this aberration. Psy- 
choanalysts tell of patients who hoard 
mountains of such irrele- 
vancies as collar buttons, 
pictures of pigs or mush- 
rooms, old pocketbooks, 
milk-bottle caps, and spe- 
cific types of insects. A 
wealthy old lady disturbed 
her children by her habit 
of stowing away old news- 
papers in a safe. When one 
safe was full, she would buy 
another, and so ad infinitum. 
In answer to the physician’s question, 
she said: “Well, every little thing 
counts nowadays.” 

Of course, the Napoleonic achieve- 
ment of the Collier brothers brought 
them posthumous fame of a sort. 
But most of these humble collecting 
folk gather unseen and die unsung. 

It would be unfair to draw clinical 
inferences from this trait among our 
bureaucrats, But since they indulge 
their obsession at our expense, it be- 
comes a matter of some economic 
moment, 


Any of us have wondered where 
M all the things go that are 
bought by the government. It has re- 
mained for the task force of the 
Hoover commission on “supply” to 
give us the scope, the disposition, and 
the habitation of all that stuff. Our 
government spends $6,000,000,000 
on supplies annually, of which five- 
sixths goes to the armed forces. We 
now have stored away supplies worth 
$27,000,000,000. Two and a half 
billion of this is an unnecessary ac- 
cumulation. With proper methods of 
purchasing, transportation, storage and 
use of supplies we could save $250,- 
000,000 a year. 

The government makes 3,000,000 
purchases a year, and half of these 
are items costing less than $10. A $10 
purchase costs the taxpayer another 
$10 in red tape, By the time a dollar 
tablet or bottle of ink has reached 
the place where it is used, it has 
cost us nearly $2, 

The figures on ten selected govern- 





ment bureaus show that they have sup- 
plies on hand to meet their needs for 
anywhere between one and 50 years. 
Their excess stocks average 70 per 
cent of the total stock inventories, 

Aside from the psychological and 
emotional factors involved, which only 
a psychiatrist should comment upon, 
there are two, more mate- 
rial reasons for this hoard- 
ing. The first is the fact that 
agencies are so incompetent 
that they buy without know- 
ing their needs, The second 
is their deliberate brazen 
purchase of enough stuff 
every year so that they will 
not have to turn any un- 
used money back to the 
Treasury. 

The old lady who stored newspa- 
pers in a safe has her counterpart im- 
mensely magnified in the keeping of 
official records. The records of our 
bureaucracy now add up to some 
18,500,000 cubic feet. They would fill 
3,080,000 four-drawer filing cabinets 
worth $154,000,000. The space re- 
quired for these records is equivalent 
to six Pentagon Buildings, The annual 
rental value of such space amounts to 
$20,000,000. A third of the records 
could be thrown away. A large part of 
the rest could be moved out of Wash- 
ington into idle surplus war plants. 

A very important factor in this 
hoarding of supplies and records is 
that the bureaucrats seem intent on 
keeping their stuff close at hand, in 
Washington. Perhaps this is the same 
protective obsession which caused the 
Collier brothers to fill their house. The 
prime absurdity is that surplus sup- 
plies are stored in expensive Washing- 
ton space for use in field offices 
throughout the country, 


NOTHER Hoover report indicates 
that while there are many and 
overlapping systems of money ac- 
counts, the government has done lit- 
tle to keep accurate accounting of 
property. Bureaucrats usually know 
they have bought things, but often do 
not know where the things are kept. 
Here the figure of speech must change 
from psychiatry to animal life. The 
squirrel is a busy animal, He collects 
and hoards, but cannot remember 
where he puts his little store. He keeps 
no property accounts, 
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Artist —William Traher, native of Wyoming 


WYOMING — annual purchases: $255 million — 


mostly packaged. 


CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





Smoke a LUCKY 
10 fe youu LEVEL bes. 





Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you 


up when you’re low... calms 
you down when you’re tense! 


Luckies’ fine tobacco puts you on the right level—the Lucky 
level—to feel your level best, do your level best. 


That’s why it’s important to remember that Lucky STRIKE 
MEANS FINE Tospacco—mild, ripe, light tobacco that makes a 
thoroughly enjoyable smoke. No wonder more independent tobacco AR 
experts — auctioneers, buyers and warehousemen—smoke Lucky FITE Ss 
Strike regularly than smoke the next two leading brands combined. 





Light up a Lucky! Luckies’ fine tobacco picks you up when you’re 
low, calms you down when you’re tense. So get on the Lucky level 
where it’s fun to be alive. Get a carton and get started today! 


COPR., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


L.G/MET. —Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 





